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SUIIMARY OF ASSETS : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Cash in SN ec aig bib o 40.6648 Seen eae k Kak ale eeereeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeese ee eeeeeeeee $ 514,855 89 
Read Matar no. os n:e's 00s 0.0 ons 0'ee 0 0nb cue 6000 bu sew bese ceec 0th sbsseecwenseeieeed | Aas 
United States Bonds..... ...csceccscccccccccccccccscesce seseees of 9600,000 00 2,058,000 00 
Water and Gas scl gcbipnion 0 '9:nh = wins agin aa ba ieie's uae cla'e obo 64 nae 144,700 00 
Rail Road Stocks.........ccccccccecccuccccuctecetececevercesessss 4,190,000 00 6,155,050 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate.......+ssssescecseccesceees 160,400 00 } 
Loans on payable on demand.........sceseeeseesccesccvcsscsccecesecees 249.375 00} 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents..........cececceeccccccccecceeces 608,932 29 { 


5° 
2 
E 
8 


Ist January, 90S... cece eee eeceeee cee eeeeeeeresees 47,664 54 
$13,637,833 53 





LIABILITIES : 


Oe 
Reserve Premium Fund.......cccccccccccccccccccccccvscsccceseseccseecs 4,546,125 00 } 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Clatems. cocecccccccccsccrccsvessccesccoocs 794,209 69 ) 
SE Mielhes, << caacevascnvedesascveesvescss onehseaissibesedpsheceicees AMEE an 


$13,637,833 53 














Surplus as regards policy holders $8,297,498 84 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
oem. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. New York, January 7, 1901. 
IR: : 





I beg to report that I have completed the examination of the Home InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF NEw YORK, requested to be made 
by your appointment No. 1390. The examination, undertaken early in December last, was for the purpose of ascertaining the com- 
pany’s condition on December 3ist, 1900. This could only be done within the time permitted by checking in anticipation of the close 
of the year all items capable of being verified in advance of that time. The —— closing of all books on December 8ist, an 
admirable manner in which these books are kept, rendered it possible to confirm the accuracy of the figures given in the annual 
statement by the date of this report. Although testing the correctness of the item of unearned premium fund was by far the 
a pe portion of the work, requiring the services of the entire examination force, yet a portion only of this very considerable 
und could be investigated and verified. Such of it as was so verified was drawn off from the written business of the company fora 
period, less cancellations and re-insurances on corresponding business checked from return policies and re-insurance vouchers. The~ 
result conclusively indicates the fact that the unearned premium fund of the capes nf is as required by statute, and that the other 
items composing assets and liabilities have been correctly reported to you in the annual statement to December 8ist, 1900, about to be 


filed. These are as follows: sii $13,697,938 
Liabilities including $8,000, 000 capital stock... es TST &o 
Surplus over capital and all other liabilities.......-..--.-..+...- 5,297,498 84 


Respectfully submitted, ISAAC VANDERPOEL, Chief Examiner. 




















STATE OF NEW YORK, 


eee ue maw YORK, }* Isaac VAN POEL, being dul. deposes and hat th i Db 
ANDERPOEL, being duly sworn de and says that t) 
him is true to the best of his knowledge and belief.” c e ¥ foresee ac VANDEREOEL, : 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January, 1901. [L.S.] GENVIA C. FULLER, Notary Public 122, N. Y. Co. 
Albany, January 7th, 1901. 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that I have caused the annual statement of the Home INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW Your, hereto at- 
tached, showing the company’s condition on December 3ist, 1900, to be verified by an examination of its affairs, and that the con- 
dition of the company as set forth in said statement was as represented therein on that date, as shown by said examination. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, [have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal at the City of Albany, the day and year first 
above written. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Midwinter Publications. 
nie Ready January 18. 





Mrs. Clyde: 
THE STORY OF A SOCIAL CAREER. 


By JULIEN Gorpon, author of “A Puritan Pagan.’’ One vol., 12mo, 363 pp., 
cloth, $1.50. 


____ The Social Career is real history ; it is a faithful portrayal of life in Boston, New York, and Rome 
Dinner table discussion will assuredly turn on the question : Who was Mrs. Clyde ? 





History of Chinese Literature. 


By Herpert A Gites, M. A., LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Chinese in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. One vol., 12mo, 557 pp., index, cloth, $1.50. 
‘* Few recent histories of literature are more pregnant with new and interesting material 


than this. There is nothing like it in any library, and one may say with assurance that there is 
notadul page in it.’»—Advance notice in BoSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


The Tenth volume in the Literatures of the World Series. 





New Valazquez Dictionary. 
PART I. SPANISH-ENGLISH. 


Revised and enlarged by Epwarp Gray, A.B, M.D., F.R.M.S., and Juan L, 
Ir1pas, AB., LL.D. One vol., 8vo, 7o1 pp, cloth, $3 50. 
‘Tt should take its deserved place.as THE Spanish Dictionary.’’—Tue OurTLoox. 


“So far as we have been able to judge by tests here and there, the revisers have done their 
work with sound analgening and excellent taste. The New VALAZQuEZ is happily timed for the new 
vogue of Spanish.’ —NeEw YorK NATION, 





A Text-Book of Geology. 


By AvBert Perry BricHaM, A.M., F.G.S.A., Professor of Geology in Colgate 
University. One vol., 12mo, 484 pp., 295 photogravure and other illustrations, index, 
cloth, $1.40. 

‘<A new volume in Appletons’ XXth Century Text-Books. 


A remarkably clear and attractive style, a logical sequence of arrangement, and a marvelous application 
of photography to illustration bring this text-book into the plane of literature. 





A Hero in Homespun. 


A TALE OF THE LOYAL SOUTH. 
Vol. 295 in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents Cloth, $1.00. 
By WittraM E. Barron, author of ‘‘ Pine Knot,’’ etc. 


‘* Vigorous, spixited, truthful, absorbing.’ —New York CRITIC, 


“A thoroughly interesting, red-blooded, virile story. . . . A historical document of the 
very greatest value.’’—THE BOOKMAN. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE! 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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|THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Ehseus Christ and ‘the Social 
Question 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING 
OF JESUS IN ITS RELATION TO SOME 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 
) By. FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Universit 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
‘‘ The subject is treated with a scholarly lucidity and 
vigor that attracts and holds the attention of the 
| thoughtful reader.””’—SAT. EV’G GAZETTE, Bos- 
ton, 
‘“‘ Tt is vital, searching, comprehensive. The Chris- 
) tian reader will find it an illumination ; the non- Chris- 
\ tian a revelation.”—THE EPWORTH HERALD 





‘‘What Is Left After an Era of Criticism?” 


: The Influence of Christ in 
Modern Life 


BEING A STUDY OF THE NEW PROBLEMS 
OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


| By the Rev. NEWTON DWIGHT HILLIS, 


Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
| ‘For the splendor of his diction, the wealth of his 
| illustration, and the immense crbit over which his 
\ thought ranges, Dr. Hillis stands alone.’ 
| CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS, 
Author of ** The Redemption of David Corson,’ 


| *& Eloquent and inspiring, a fascinating volume,’ — 
» POST-DESPATCH, St, Louis. 





«“ e of the Most Excelient and Instructive Book 
3 i the Time.’?—COURIER, Bouton. weal 


The Clergy in American Life 
: and Letters 


In the Series NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMER- 
,ICAN LETTERS, G. E. WOODBERRY, Eprror 

' By DANIEL DULANY ADDISON. 

Uniform with ‘‘ Old Cambridge,” etc. 


Cloth, l6mo, $1.25 
‘“* Very discriminating, informing, and in the main, 
as it seems to us, just.’ —THE CHURCHMAN, 
** As successful as itis timely. . . fle is master 
| in the ‘vice of biography.’ His work is de- 
“Yiciously free from all irrelevant and unimportant de- 
|. tail’ —COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


The Macmillan Co., 66 Sth Ave., N.Y. 











THE BOOK OF OMAR AND 
RUBAIYAT. 
A Miscellany, Pictorial and Literary, for Omarians, 
8vo, Antique Boards. [llust. $1.75 met. 


M. KF. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West Twenty-second street, New York. 


FE R E BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Advertises 15,0 


























ages, 6x9 inches; postage 6 cents, 
ao Pooks, Hilbles, Periodicals, etc., etc. 9 
at Wholesale Prices. carried in stock. Best ca’ 
alog ever printed and sent 5 tie ore anee 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
SRENTANO’S MONTHLY eu LLETIN 
FOR ALL 
BE FF - gs ae near “postpaid 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. New York 
CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS. WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mss, 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York- Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of eae = poe in advance; one year, $2 00. 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
nes comes over six months old twentv-five cents. Postage 
ad hp Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
oO “ye for th { e sense of an address should = received one week 
before take effect ; the old as weil as the new address 
must be 4 


EDUCATION 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


Electri cal, 
IN spar grout ENGINEERING 


ical Drawing. 
Application blank on request. 











CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


Three year course leading to degree of LL.B. pre; 
ae & the ert in all the States. For catalogue 
Ks Ped a, MER E. BARRETT, LL.B., Atheneum building. 





OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all Colleges ams to women. 
Second term begins February 5, 1901. 


READING NOTICE 


ART AND PHILOSOPHY IN A CALENDAR. 
That helpful and inspiring motto—"' Keeping Everlastingly 
at it Brings Success’’—is a; suggested by the receipt Pot 
the 1901 lendar from N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. It 
is mounted on a striking design in clay modeling executed in 
two delicate tones, with the famous Ayer motto standing out 
in bold ae The figures are jarge enough to be easily dis- 








quite a distance, while the spaces are occupied by | © 


reproduction, in colors, of a number of strikin ng modern post- 
ers, and by advertising philosophy as well. e cost of 
duction and the demand for calendar are so great Phat 
pre gam Ayer & Son have found it necessary to cha anom- - 
rice for it—25 cents. Those wanting a copy ofthisvery 
coe me ble and highly ornamental work should send at once’ 
before the edition is exhausted In previous years its ne 
decessors have been quic bought w 


, and it is more 
likely Jate application now will prove 


ppointing. 
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HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 


CL ARK’S ee ey ig Bg get pd eary.4 
tons, June 29, $250 ; also Ma May gee: die fs 


F.C, Snes 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
EUROPE *“‘r.< ORIENT 


THE 
NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


PROGRAMS .READY. FREE BY MAIL. 


118 Broadway, New York. 
aging GAZE & SONS, {? 20 So Clark Be Chinnen: 
Or, W. EAVES, A 201 ee -, Boston. 
or. Das @ HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Phila. 


BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


terms, etc., address ww. sg, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


ry Wednesday, Beeson t TO LIVERPOOL. 
Fine Cabin, $40, $45, u pwards, 008 tons on steamer. 
Splendid steamper, in bevonian an ne gt —E an. 16; “ Win- 
ifredian * (new), 10,500 tons, * 9,000 tons, Jan. 
30; a bi Hot Gar Bia tons, 2 Gent 
¥.O a CO. Gen’) Agents, 
15 Bre "sitet. Boston. 


QSS. Co. 


For the winter 


~BCrMuUda 


Tok in forty-eight hours from New gg 
by the elegant steamers of the Quebec 8. S 
sailing weekly. Steamers every ten wae for 8 Santa 
Cruz and the principal West India A 
oo trip. 

For particulars apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE 
& CO., Agents, 89 Broadway, New York, or THOS. 
COOK & SON, 261 peenewey New York. 

A. AHE IRN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 

















































a increative style a: 












M@ an idea—to answer @ specific demand. 
ml vehicle to suit your exact requirements. 


H. H. . Srcctirdenshl Sartore N. Li 


GOLF. HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS: 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Excellent Golf Courses, with Turf 
and tees, connected with 


Professionals in charge. 


2 PA, FLA. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL Ms TA ee Open Jan. 15th, 


HOTEL BELLEVI 1EW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


M1 Winter Park, Fla. 
SEMINOLE AOTEL, Vs Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th. 


Fla. 
QUAL A: OUR, ON Fe rn. Menenee: ele an. ee 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. Bags Musk, 


THE iNN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 22d St. and 290 se : bese 
Travellers’ Information Co.. 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Located in the most fashionable part of 
the city and within five minutes’ walk of 
the EXECUTIVE [lIANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 
PARTIIENTS. 


tting greens 
otels. 











JOHN T. DEVINE. 





CPEUPRERPREBERBEBERERERERRSGERERRESE 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Charch. 
BUROPBAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 


acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WIli, TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





They are the inevitable reward cfthenar- {f 
row-minded, ehert cies manwho buys §£ 
goods because they | 


H. H. BABCOCK REPUTATION 


i is your insurance policy against sham 
ff finish, unseasoned materials, cheap up- 
holstering, flawy steel, and break-downs. 


; BABCOCK CARRIAGES 
4 maintain their acknowiedged leadership “QSEaae Se of 


wellandarecheap [ff 


BAY OB 
7, “ 
f ELY 
excellence because each one is belle sopasteae. 


e have or will make a 
Send for catalogue. 
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Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, ‘e ‘< 
The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 

things. 
WE ‘OFFER AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 


ILY. ©€eerwene & 


*Hlaubait 


New York 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorx, January 28d, 1900 
Trustees,-in conformity with the Charter of the 
company, mbm ny, submit th wag — statement of its affairs on 


nak wists from st January, 
1899, to 81st December 1: 


$3,166,420.39 
mine om Eliane ot marked off ist 


967,555.24 
+ $4,133,975-63 


Premiums sac. 


1899, to 8lst. December. $3,305,179.38 


Rous a fae ete.) $2,276,689.96 


and Gad mapeen,¢ $484:296. 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


$5,483,944.00 
2,395,500.00 
1,12§,000.00 


1,00 6. 
Cash in the hands of Euro ae 


pean Bankers 
pay. losses — policies payable in 
ole 14_ 5790-85 
‘ 266.139.29 
+. $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 


resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 


The o outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to the egy edo Saree. or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the —_ of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
Been 100s of the Company ww the year ending 31st Decem- 


1899, for which oo >: issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of Ma: 


By order of 2 Board, 
J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 





























HORACE GRAY, 


‘A. A. RAVEN, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. ' 
THEO. P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


BINDERS ‘2,2! thittecn copies of Tals 


DEPENDENT can 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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A MATTER“INTEREST 


TO CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. 











MAY people who 
have money to 
invest are wait- 
ing until they find some 
safe and sure invest 
ment that will yield 
larger returns than 
mortgages or savings- 
banks: and in these 
days of wildcat specu 
lation and catchpenny 
mg g it is difficult 
to find an opportunit 
of this description, : 

Many companies are 
organized simply to de- 
fraud the public, and 
the people who buy 
the stock see their 
money wasted in enor- 
mous salaries and ex- 
travagant expense ac- 
counts. 

There are, however, 
many companies that 
are organized on a 
sound basis that are 
carefully handled by 
honest men, ‘and these 
return large dividends 
to those who buy the 
stock, 

Among the companies recently formed on tais basis, the Skene American Automobile Company s:ands 
pre-eminent, This corporation is organized under the laws of the State of Maine, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided into twenty thousand shares with a par value of $25 each. 

The management of this company is in the hands of men of unquestioned integrity and reliability, who 
are perfectly conversant with the matters they have in charge. 

Our factory has been in successful operation for more than a year, and we are making steam-propelled 
carriages that are second to none, as has been. demonstrated by those that have been steadily in active use 
during that time. 

The coming season will be one of unparalleled prosperity in all lines, and the Automobile industry will 
be foremost among the money-making manufacturing projects of this country, All makers of practical horseless 
carriages in the United States have more orders ahead on their books than they can fill for months to come 
We have a great many orders, and more are coming to us daily. 

We wish to have our share of this unprecedented opportunity that is now before us, and also to give 
our stockholders the benefits of the large profits which we can make by taking advantage of the present 
business situation. 

While we have a plant that is turning out carriages rapidly, it is inadequate to supply the demand made 
upon us, and it is absolutely necessary that our facilities be increased. 

To this end we are offering a limited amount of Treasury Stock at twenty dollars per share (par value 
$25). 45 per cent. of the stock offered for public subscription has already been subscribed. Those wishing 
to take advantage of this offer should do so at once, as it will remain open but a short time longer, 

Every do)lar paid in at this time wiil be used to enlarge and increase our business, and will be expended 
lor the best interests of the shareholders. 

Our carriages may be seen at our main office at Springfield, Mass., and prospective purchasers of either 
stock or carriages are invited to make strict investigation of our claims, either personally or through any of 
the commercial agencies. ‘ 


A PROSPECTUS AND SUBSCRIPTION BLANK WILL B& MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


nw “ene 





Address all communications and make all remittances payable to 


SKENE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE CO, 


CARR BUILDING, HARRISON AVENUE,. : : SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 


THE C. F. WYCKOFF COMPANY, BOSTON 





ee 


a 
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Ff eALTHY BABIEc | 
yee HOSE RAISED SS | 


BORDENS 








CONDENSED MILK. 
—-SN°“BABIES”AS2eree* 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 

















OIC 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’s on the wrapper. 

















Annual 
Sale. 


One of the special lots of Table Linen offered 
at our January Sale consists of about 


1000 Cloths 


AND 
200 DOZ. NAPKINS. 


of heavy Irish double damask, in a good 
variety of patterns. Magnificent linens for 
service and fresh, desirable goods in every way. 


CLOTHS. 
2 x2 yards, $2.50; formerly $3.50. 
2 x28 arae. = 25; formerly 4.25. 
2 yards, 75; formerly 5.00. 
: x36 yards, : 50; formerly 6.00. 





x4 yards, 5.00; formerly 7.00. 
26x24 yards, 4.50; formerly 5.50. 


NAPKINS. 
Dinner size, per doz., $3.50; formerly $4.50. 


Also a good assortment of Bed a 2 Towels and Blankets. 
Booklet about these goods mailed 
Mail orders will have prompt Cention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


“The Linen Store.” 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Registered 
|_Trade-Mark. 
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Memorials 
For SURES or CEMETERY. 











: : : suggest the discussion 
Vat of such work for erec- 


CONSULTATION INVITED. 


Photographs of important Work 
and Original Designs submitted. 


paws 


STUDIOS: OFFICE: 
23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave. 59 Carmine St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Survey of the World. 


The apportionment 
bill reported by the 
majority of the 
House Committee on Census, which did 
not increase the number of members, has 
been rejected, the House passing in the 
place of it, by the decisive vote of 165 to 
102, the minority’s bill, which enlarges. 
the number from 357 to 386. The re- 
jected bill reduced the number of repre- 
sentatives in several States; the accepted 
substitute provides that no State shall lose 
a member and that additions shall be 
made as follows: Illinois, New York and 
Texas, three for each; Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, two for each; 
and one for each of the States of Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. To prevent gerryman- 
dering the bill requires that the districts 
shall be composed of “ compact ” as well 
as of contiguous territory. The influence 
of certain Senators from large and fast- 
growing Northern States was exerted 
against the original bill, in addition to the 
efforts of members from States that 
would have suffered by it. Mr. Crum- 
packer’s motion that the bill be recom- 
mitted, and that the committee should 
ascertain to what extent the right to vote 
has been abridged in the South and else- 
where, was lost by a majority of about 
three to two. Neither on this question 
hor on the passage of the bill was the 
House divided on party lines. Mr. White, 
of North Carolina, the only colored mem- 
ber, made an impassioned speech in de- 
fense of his race. The Senate has passed 


New Apportionment 
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the bill without amendment or debate. 
Under the new apportionment the num- 
ber of votes in the Electorai College is in- 
creased from 447 to 476, and on the basis 
of the recent election the Republicans 
hold 19 of the 29 that are added. 

& 


Throughout last 
ae week the Senate dis- 

hoginlaves cussed the pending 
Army bill. The House had absolutely 
forbidden the sale of liquors in canteens 
or post exchanges; the Senate Commit- 
tee’s amendment permitting the sale of 
beer was rejected by a vote of 34 to I5. 
Upon this question there was a warm de- 
bate, and in addition to the familiar argu- 
ments for and against the canteen the 
President. was sharply attacked by Mr. 
Teller and Mr. Pettigrew for having per- 
mitted the maintenance of saloons in Ma- 
nila. These saloons, it was said, follow- 
ing in the wake of the army, were a curse 
to the natives, and the President could at 
any time close them by a cable message. 
Mr. Lodge gave notice of an amendment 
forbidding the importation into the Phil- 
ippines, or the sale there, of distilled 
liquors except for medical purposes or 
for use in the arts. Defenders of the 
canteen said it would be very difficult to 
recruit the army if it should be abolished. 
Owing partly to the earnest written pro- 
test of Secretary Root against the. pro- 
posed creation of a veterinary corps, 
characterized by him as “another ele- 
ment of disintegration, divided responsi- 
bility and consequent inefficiency,” the 
provision for such a corps was thrown 
out. Mr. Hoar’s plan for amnesty and 
conciliation in the Philippines was re- 
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jected. A long petition from 2,000 Fili- 
pinos for peace and independence was 
read by Mr. Teller, and denounced by 
Mr. Hawley as a treasonable document. 
The project for the retirement of Shafter 
as a major general was accepted after 
Mr. Pettigrew had strenuously objected, 
calling him a blunderer and saying that 
the battles at Santiago were won in spite 
of his inefficiency. A new provision per- 
mitting the appointment of those who 
have served as volunteers to the rank of 
captain in the regular army has been 
sharply criticised. In the course of the 
debate Mr. Lodge made a speech that has 
excited much comment abroad, painting 
in bright colors a picture of the approach- 
ing commercial and economic supremacy 
of the United States over the whole 
world, and urging the expediency of 
maintaining an adequate army and a 
powerful navy for the protection of the 
rights of the American people. In re- 
sponse the Vienna press has called for an 
economic federation of European powers 
to repel the invasion of American prod- 
ucts. There are indications that the Sen- 
ate Committee is inclined to avoid action 
upon the bill to reduce the war taxes ; and 
it is reported that the labors of Commis- 
sioner Kasson for reciprocity will soon 
be discontinued because the Senate will 
do nothing with his treaties. A major- 
ity of the members of the House have 
asked that a day be assigned for the con- 
sideration of the Senate bill relating to 
the proposed Pacific cable. This bill re- 
quires the Government to lay the cable 
and operate it. The debate in the House 
on the large bill for rivers and harbors, 
that approriates $23,000,000 directly and 
$37,000,000 for continuing contracts, has 
been enlivened by attacks upon the mem- 
bers of the committee, suggested by the 
fact that nearly $42,000,000 of the total 
is given for projects in the seventeen 
States which they represent. 


oe 


The friends of ex-Senator Hill, 
of New York, are already mak- 
ing plans to secure for him the 
Presidential nomination in the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1904. One of them 
has recently visited influential politicians 
of the party in the West ; and Comptroller 
Coler, of New York, has been talking 
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in Mr. Hill’s interest with Democratic 
Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Bryan remarked at a ban- 
quet in Chicago last week that he was 
“now a private citizen, with excellent 
prospects of remaining such.” He as- 
serts that the Democratic party has never 
been in better fighting condition. In 
several States there have been Senatorial 
elections, or nominations which are 
equivalent to elections. The long and 
active political career of Senator William 
E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, appears 
to have been closed by the election of 
Henry E. Burnham to succeed him in the 
Senate. Mr. Chandler ascribes his de- 
feat to the influence of the company that 
controls the railroads in his State, but it 
is probable that his advocacy of bimetal- 
lism was not. without effect in swelling 
his successor’s vote to 198, against only 
47 for himself. In South Dakota, Con- 
gressman R. J. Gamble has been nomi- 
nated by the Republicans to succeed Sen- 
ator Pettigrew ; in Tennessee, Congress- 
man E, W. Carmack will take the place 
of Senator Turley; the Republicans of 
Kansas have nominated J. Ralph Burton 
to succeed Senator. Baker; Senator Nel- 
son, of Minnesota, is to’ have another 
term; and in Idaho the fusionists will 
elect, in the place of Senator Shoup, ex- 
Senator Dubois, a Silverite who left the 
Republican party in 1896 and has since 
been a supporter of Bryan. The Mis- 
souri Legislature has adopted resolutions 
“extending sympathy to the people of the 
Philippine archipelago in their heroic 
struggle for freedom,” denouncing the 
war, and calling for the withdrawal of 
our army from the islands. In the Sen- 
ate at Washington Mr. Pettigrew has 
sought to prevent or delay the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Justice Har- 
lan’s son to the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Porto Rico, upon the ground that 
such a nomination ought not to be made 
while the great Constitutional questions 
in which the administration is so deeply 
interested are before the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Pettigrew also criticises the recent 
honorable but summary discharge of ex- 
President Harrison’s son from the army, 
in which he was serving as Inspector- 
General in Porto Rico, and the following 
promotion and appointment of a son of 
Justice McKenna to perform similar du- 
ties on that island. 
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A fresh impulse has been 
given to the movement 
against protected vice in 
New York by the remarkable admissions 
of Mr. Lewis Nixon, chairman of the 
Tammany Committee of Five, appointed 
by Boss Croker just before his departure 
for Europe. The committee has ascer- 
tained, Mr. Nixon says, that 

“there is an association of men known as the 
‘combine,’ organized for systematic blackmail, 
and that they cloak their workings by pretend- 
ing to be paying Tammany Hall the money 
they collect for the protection they are sup- 
posed to furnish in its name.” ’ 
He admits that they really have furnished 
protection, for he says that for years 
“immunity from arrest has been sold” 
by them. But he asserts that neither 
Croker nor the Tammany treasury has 
received “a cent of this blood money.”’ 
The rate for gambling houses, paid week- 
ly and monthly, has been $2,500 a year, 
aside from a percentage of receipts, which 
a majority of the gamblers have been re- 
quired to pay in addition; and at times 
heavy extra assessments have been lev- 
ied. The estimate of Judge Olcott, for- 
merly District Attorney, based upon in- 
formation like that which Mr. Nixon has 
obtained, is that the sum thus paid annu- 
ally by gambling houses, poolrooms and 
policy shops is about $2,800,000, and that 
as much more has been collected from 
disorderly houses and for the protection 
of vice in other forms. The gamblers and 
others have paid, Mr. Nixon says, be- 
cause they have seen “short shrift” given 
to those who failed to do so; and they be- 
lieved the money really “went higher 
up.” He admits that some of the black- 
mailers are high in the councils of Tam- 
many, but predicts that the organization 
will get rid of them. The police are re- 
sponsible for all this, he asserts,and Chief 
Devery, who has deceived him, must go. 
Those who criticise his defense of Tam- 
many point out that the police and the 
chief are under the control of the Com- 
missioners and the Mayor, and that the 
dominating influence of Croker over all 
has been clearly shown. The commit- 
tee’s evidence has been given to the new 
District Attorney; one State Senator, 
several “ district leaders” of Tammany 
and prominent officers in the Police De- 
partment are said to be members of the 
association that collects and apportions 
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the secret tax. The way for all this was 
cleared three years ago, at the beginning 
of the current term of Croker’s rule, when 
Chief McCullagh was ousted for enforc- 
ing the laws. At the trial of Police Cap- 
tain Herlihy, whom Bishop Potter so 
sharply accused, revolting and almost in- 
credible testimony has been given by re-~ 
claimed victims of the deplorable condi- 
tions prevailing under police protection 
in Herlihy’s district. The State Legis- 
lature will probably pass a bill abolishing 
the present Police Commission and sub- 
stituting for it a single Commissioner 
subject to removal at any time by either 
the Mayor or the Governor. Bishop Pot- 
ter has addressed a large audience in 
Philadelphia in response to an invitation 
in which prominent citizens declared that 
conditions were as bad there, under Re- 
publican rule, as in New York under 


Croker. 
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The Constitutional Convention 
in Havana has reached a decision 
upon one important and disturb- 
ing question by voting in favor of uni- 
versal man suffrage. This action was 
taken in secret session, and the name of 
only one delegate was recorded in the 
negative. Several delegates who pre- 
ferred restricted suffrage were absent, 
but the majority is so large that the ques- 
tion appears to be settled. A proposition 
that the Roman Catholic religion should 
be made the religion of the State was re- 
jected. Those who supported it argued 
that such a constitutional provision would 
tend to prevent the Americanization of 
the island. It was also decided that there 
should be no formal recognition of God 
in the draft under consideration, which 
guarantees freedom of belief and worship 
to people of all faiths... All of the cham- 
bers of commerce and similar organiza- 
tions have united in forwarding to Presi- 
dent McKinley a petition asking that our 
tariff duty on sugar from Cuba shall not 
be higher than the duty on the same prod- 
uct when imported from Porto Rico; that 
our duty on Cuban tobacco and cigars be 
largely reduced; and that the export du- 
ties reimposed by our Government upon 
the island’s tobacco and cigars be abol- 
ished. The petitioners say that unless 
these changes shall be made the industries 
of the island will suffer greatly, especially 
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because the Cuban sugar planter must 
compete in this country, his natural mar- 
ket, with the free sugar of Hawaii and 
the lightly taxed sugar of Porto Rico. 
The United Fruit Company, which con- 
trols the trade in certain kinds of fruit 
between this country and the West In- 
dies and Central America, has bought 
198,000 acres of fertile land on the shores 
of the Bay of Nipe and several thousand 
acres in Pinar del Rio, all of which it will 
place under cultivation. Mr. Frye, the 
very sucecssfulsuperintendentof schools, 
who is now in this country on his wed- 
ding tour, has resigned his office and will 
not return to the island. Mayor Grinon, 
of Santiago, has been suspended from 
office, owing to the results of an official 
investigation concerning a misappropria- 
tion of public funds in that city. 


os 


The Philippine Commis- 
sion has completed the 
code for the government 
of municipalities, and it will be enacted 
this week, superseding the military order 
of last March, but will not apply to Ma- 
nila or the settlements of non-Christian 
tribes. Lands and buildings used ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable or edu- 
cational work are exempted from taxa- 
tion, the exemption, however, including 
no property held for such work as an in- 
vestment. The commission is also hold- 
ing public discussions with regard to ed- 
ucation in the public schools and the gen- 
eral question of Church and State. The 
Federal party among the Filipinos is urg- 
ing very strongly for the absolute -sever- 
ance of relations between Church and 
State, so that a priest shall not be per- 
mitted to use a schoolhouse, basing its ar- 
gument not so much on experience or 
fear of misuse as on the general principle 
involved. Further arguments were based 
upon the claim that the friars would at- 
tempt to take advantage of the section 
which was proposed, permitting the 
priests and ministers to teach religion for 
half an hour three times weekly outside 
of school hours, provided the parents ex- 
pressed a written desire for such instruc- 
tion, and prohibiting teachers from con- 
ducting religious exercises or teaching re- 
ligion. The reply to this was that the 
whole matter was experimental, and if it 
should be evident that the law had be- 
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come an instrument of ecclesiastical re- 
pression it would be repealed. Those 
who opposed the section had said that 
there ought to be no such law to start 
with, and that the people had had enough 
of religious instruction in the schools. 
The Filipinos in Manila have been enjoy- 
ing a novel experience in the holding of 
free, open political meetings, at which 
many addresses were made by former in- 
surgent officers, all of whom asserted that 
the best way of securing personal liberty 
was to accept American sovereignty. The 
report from the field is that the rebels are 
gradually being cleared out of one prov- 
ince after another, and that an increasing 
number are recording their submission. 
The deportation of a number of promi- 
nent insurgents to Guam has been decided 
upon. They include nine regimental and 
four subordinate officers and eight civil- 
ians, with three of the most notorious in- 
surgent leaders. It is understood that 
their detention there is to be merely tem- 
porary until order has been restored in 
the archipelago. 


The Tel-el-Amarna finds 
were a revelation to biblical 
archeologists in reference 
to the intimate associations, political and 
otherwise, between Egypt and the East, 
from Palestine to the Euphrates as ear- 
ly as 1400 B. C. Chiefly through the 
systematic investigations of the great 
pre-historic cemeteries at Ballas and 
Naguada, to be ascribed to a period 
about 5000 B. C., it has been made prac- 
tically certain that even as early as the 
fifth millennium before the Christian 
era, the relations of Egypt with the West, 
and even the extreme South, were equally 
close, at any rate commercially. In these 
graves a large number of clay formations 
have been found that are foreign to 
Egypt, but made exactly of the same ma- 
terial and with the same type of orna- 
ments as the similar vessels found 
in Ciempozuelos, in Spain, in Bos 
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nia and in the lowest city stratum | 


of Hissarlik, and elsewhere. Then ves- 
sels have been found in Naguada dec- 
orated with the figures of galleys. As 
the Egyptians themselves made no use 
of such vessels they must have at a very 


early period been brought into Egypt — 


ftom abroad, and with them these strange 
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clay-vessels. The same is true of a third 
kind of vessels with pictures of ostriches, 
which are indeed found in North Af- 
rica, but not in the Egypt of that period. 
On account of these pictures of galleys 
the conclusion can be drawn that at this 
time a widely developed business was 
carried on in the Mediterranean Sea at 
this period. A fourth kind of vessels 
from Naguada are ornamented with 
spiral motifs and these point directly to 
Cyprus, where they can be duplicated. 
Another indication of the widely spread 
commercial relations of Egypt at this pe- 
riod, especially with Europe, is found in 
the discovery of remarkable human fig- 
ures, the lower portions of which are of 
abnormal shape, either exceptionally 
large or deformed. Such figures are 
found nowhere else except among the 
Koramnas, on the Orange River in South 
Africa, and these bear a close resem- 
blance to the female figures of this type 
from Naguada. Figures quite similar 
to these, however, have also been found 
in Malta, and three or four of this kind, 
made out of ivory, in the paleolithic 
caves of Brassempouy, in Southern 
France. It seems then that these figures 
found their way step by step southward, 
from France by way of Malta and 
Libya to the Somali land, and finally to 
South Africa. From these data—the 
particulars of which are discussed in the 
Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, No. 58, by Dr. J. Naue—it appears 


mthat long before the biblical era Egypt 


stood in close commercial relationship 
with Europe. These facts are corrobor- 
ated by the diggings made by Arthur J. 
Evans, in Crete, where, among other 
things, he found seal stones that are ex- 
actly identical with those used by the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty (about 2500 
B.C.) ; and several years ago there were 
found in the ruins of a destroyed city of 
the twelfth dynasty, in Kahun, painted 
lay vessels of a kind then not under- 
stood, but now seen to be identical with 
some recently found in Crete. Evidently 
hey had been imported from this island. 
still further evidence of the commercial 
lealings between Crete and Egypt at this 
period is found in certain signs and 
orks found on these clay vessels of 

ahun, which were evidently intended to 
serve the purpose of letters, and which 
ave been identified by Evans as identical 
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in kind and character with those found 
on seal stones and clay tablets of the 
Mycenz age in Greece and Crete. These 
same close relations were maintained in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
as is seen from the sirhilarity in the spiral 
form of decorations found in Mycenz on 
steles over graves and in Egypt. In 
view of these data and particulars the 
exchange and interchange of ideas and 
thought must have been considerably 
greater at that early age than traditional 
history has been wont to accept. 
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It is fortunate for the gen- 
eral peace of Europe that, 
while Austria appears to be 
weakening, Hungary is stepping forward 
to fill the place vacated by her partner. 
A Government whose Parliament cannot 
assemble without rows that would dis- 
grace Donnybrook Fair evidently can 
have little hold upon international poli- 
tics, and it is not unnatural that Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and Count Golu- 
chowski turn with satisfaction to Buda- 
pest and the Hungarian Premier, M. 
Szell. He has recently made two speeches 
in the Hungarian Parliament which have 
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‘greatly increased his reputation as a 


clear-headed and positive factor in both 
national and international politics. He 
first took up the question of the Aus- 
gleich, which is in danger of collapse 
from the incompetence of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and showed that Hungary, 
without infringing the law, would find 
ways and means of regulating those af- 
fairs which are common to both States, 
and at the same time protect her own in- 
terests and give greater emphasis to her 
independence. Just what he meant by 
these phrases is causing very sharp dis- 
cussion in the Austrian press, which rec- 
ognize that it is a matter of great im- 
portance, and that the problem involved 
is the most difficult one since the estab- 
lishment of the dual system, which on 
the whole has worked well for so long a 
period. Fortunately the very gravity of 
the situation compels soberness, and there 
is constant effort to avoid aggravation of 
the differences between the two coun- 
tries. Scarcely less significant are the 
same Premier’s words on international 
matters. Attention has been called to the 
lack of references to the famous Drei- 
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bund in the addresses by Count von Bu- 
low in the German Reichstag, indicating 
possibly that Germany was lukewarm in 
her alliance with her next door neighbor, 
as also with Italy. The Hungarian Pre- 
mier comes forward and reaffirms the 
Alliance in the most emphatic terms, and 
in response to the grumbling of occa- 
sional Hungarians, whose idea of inde- 
pendence seems to be synonymous with 
isolation, he declares that this Alliance is 
by no means one-sided; that, while it is 
unquestionably for Germany’s advan- 
tage, Hungary, as well as Austria, also 
gains great support. To those who de- 
plore the commercial relations existing 
between Germany and Hungary he called 
attention to the fact that Germany was 
accustomed to separate her commercial 
policy from her general policy, and that 
the way out was to meet the situation 
fairly and see what arrangements could 
be made; but that, whatever their com- 
mercial relations might be, their interna- 
tional political relations must be cordial. 
As if to offset in a measure this influ- 
ence toward peace, at a sitting of the 
Tyrolese Diet the Italian deputies, who 
had refused for a whole decade to take 
part in its proceedings, resumed their 
seats and announced that they would sys- 
tematically oppose everything until they 
should secure administrative autonomy. 
Innsbruck thus becomes a counterpoise 
to Prague, and the Czechs will find that 
they have no monopoly in the nationality 
question. What will come out of it is of 
course uncertain, but the appearance is 
that Hungary will increase in strength 
while Austria will decrease. 
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The preliminary note 
of the Powers has been 
signed by the two peace 
commissioners, Prince Ching and Li 
Hung Chang. Through the week there 
were many reports that it would not be 
signed, and it appeared that the Empress 
Dowager was using every influence for 
delay. It was also said that the famous 
Viceroy Chang Chih Tung was opposed 
to the signing. He, however, withdrew 
his opposition under pressure from the 
commissioners, and there is a rumor that 
he will be appointed an additional com- 
missioner for China, as representing bet- 
ter than almost any one else the distinct- 
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ively Chinese position, while at the same 
time he is not at all reactionary, as was 
the case with Prince Tuan. The talk of 
an additional commissioner is occasioned 
largely by the continued reports of the 
dangerous illness of Li Hung Chang 
Prince Ching, it is said, is opposed to the 
appointment of Viceroy Chang and 
wishes the appointment of Taotai Sheng, 
who has recently been made’ Assistant 
Minister of Commerce and is one of the 
most progressive men in the Empire. The 
opposition on the part of the Chines 
Government to the note seems to center 
around the clauses relating to intercourse 
between the diplomatic corps and the 
Emperor, the razing of forts between 
Peking and Taku, the prohibition of the 
importation of arms and munitions of 
war, the maintaining of permanent guards 
at the legations and at points between 
Peking and the coast, the posting of 
edicts for the suppression of the Boxers, 
new treaties of trade and navigation, and 
indemnity for Chinese employed by for- 
eigners. It is understood that the Em- 
press Dowager also was unwilling that 
there should be taken into consideration 
at all the enlarged list of persons tok 
punished, and was willing to accept only 
those mentioned at first. With regard to 
all of these, however, the commissioners 
urged the point that this was only a pre 
liminary note, and there was plenty of 
opportunity for discussion of these vati- 
ous matters after the signing, and it was 
in view of this that the imperial edict it- 
structing them to sign was sent. There 
continues to be talk about the return of 
Emperor Kwang Su to Peking. Reports 
on every hand represent him as anxious 
to return, tho just what the relation be 
tween himself and the Empress Dowager 
is at present no one seems to know. Wit! 
regard to treaties, the British Minister to 
China has proposed the draft of a com 
mercial treaty, including seven points 
Freedom for coasting vessels and for all 
vessels on inland waters, especially the 
Yangtse River; permission to impofl 
foreign salt; regulations encouraging 
Chinese investments in foreign concerns 
extension of Chinese exports and im 
ports; protection of trademarks af 
of treaty ports. This is merely a tent 
tive presentation, and has not as yet bet 
accepted. With regard to the place i 
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Government that they should be conduct- 
ed at Washington has been withdrawn, 
and it is probable that they will continue 
to be held in China, possibly at Shanghai. 
The presence in Peking of a brother of 
the Emperor is apparently facilitating 
the general discussion. He represents the 
Emperor as earnestly desirous to return 
to Peking and secure peace as promptly 
as possible, and at the same time he sets 
forth the China side of the question with 
great fairness and force. Altogether 
the impression made by him is reported 
as extremely favorable. 


Js 


One of the most 
noteworthy contri- 
butions to the con- 
troversy as to the cause of the Chinese 
onslaught appears in a well-known semi- 
official organ of the Vatican in Rome, La 
Voce della Verita. This article, which no 
doubt reflects the sentiments current at 
the Papal court, is very significant for 
the frank way in which it makes Ger- 
many responsible for these troubles. It 
is entitled “ The True Cause of the Chi- 
nese Tragedy,” and among other things 
says this: 


“Tt must not be forgotten that the hatred by 
the Chinese of the Europeans and the Chris- 
tians in general dates from the time when the 
old traditional Catholic protectorate in_ the 
Orient was changed into its present form [i.e., 
from the papal protectorate through France 
to Germany], and this hatred has been steadily 
developed into a regular fury. 

“Bishop Anzer has for some time past in 
his intercourse with the political and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, from the Emperor William 
II down, not made a secret of the fact that 
taking possession of the southern province of 
Shantung by the Germans has aroused such 
opposition, disturbance and excitement among 
the Chinese that the near future promises little 
good. And, looked at justly, have not the 
Chinese reason for thinking so? 

“Germany is no doubt one of the most re- 
spected and feared nations of the world, but 
because it is the object of fear it must make 
the same impression that a powerfully armed 
giant does. And this is all the more the case 
since other nations must now follow the exam- 
ple of Germany—namely, not only protect their 
missionaries but unite with this the policy of 
conquest. It is an undeniable fact that after 
the Germans had gained a foothold in: China, 
the idea spread that China was a pie from 
which every one who was hungry could cut a 
slice, and it was no more than natural that a 
Teaction a ‘ose in Peking. It is true that Ger- 
many in its advance wanted to protect the mis- 
sionaries, but it is also true that the manner of 
Protectorate as practiced by France formerly 
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had not in the least the element of danger that 
the present method has produced. Is it really 
necessary that everywhere a missionary is mis- 
treated the protesting power must seize a new 
province? Certainly not. And yet this prin- 


‘ciple took deep roots after Germany had 


made a beginning with this practice. And 
one of the results of this new protectorate 
would have been the dismemberment of China 
had the Chinese not rebelled. Who knows but 
what.the presence of the Germans in Shantung 
caused the Boxer insurrection, and this then 
caused al! the untold sufferings that fol- 
lowed? ” 

These utterances of the Papal organ 
have aroused a bitter feeling in Germany, 
where it has been officially declared by 
the present Chancellor, von Biilow, that 
it was at the earnest solicitation especial- 
ly of Bishop Anzer that the Germans 
assumed the protectorate of the Catholics 
in China, and it was the murder of her 
Catholic priests that induced Germany to 
seize Chinese territory. This, says the 
well-known Protestant missionary in 
China, Carl Maus, is the way in which 
the Catholic Church thanks its benefac- 


tors. 
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eltuyn: te Probably in no one depart- 
one ment has Japan shown her 
power of development 
more markedly than in railways. The 
growth from a single short line to over 
3,700 miles in actual use, and not far 
from 6,000 miles in construction and use, 
within the period of the present political 
system, is a record of which she may 
well be proud. The first line was the 
Shimbashi- Yokohama, completed in 1872 
by the.Government in the face of violent 
clamor from all parts of the Empire, 
roused by the strong anti-foreign spirit 
then prevailing. For a time after that 
there was little extension, but after a few 
years the absolute necessity of better 
means of intercommunication became 
more widely recognized anda new period 
of extension commenced in 1879, so that 
within two years there were 100 miles of 
railways. Up to this point the whole en- 
terprise was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It became evident, however, that 
the Government itself could not accom- - 
plish all that was needed and opportuni- 
ties were ‘furnished to private corpora- 
tions. Railway laws of one sort and an- 
other were established by which the Gov- 
ernment held a general control over the 
development. The next few years showed 
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great prosperity in the industrial world 
of Japan, and there was almost a mania 
for railway enterprise, reaching its climax 
in 1891. The 100 miles in 1881 increased 
to 600 in 1887, to over 1,000 in 1889, and 
three years later had doubled. There 
were serious drawbacks felt as the result 
of the tendency to speculation, but the 
war with China enabled the Government 
to continue such works under the provi- 
sions of the program following the treaty 
of peace, and the embarrassment was only 
temporary. It appears that there are now 
58 private railroad companies organ- 
ized, their aggregate mileage being 
3,766 miles, with a capital of about $246,- 
000,000. There are in addition Govern- 
ment railways aggregating 2,063 miles, 
with a capital of about $184,000,000, 
making thus a total of 5,830 miles, with 
a capital of about $430,000,000. Of this 
total about 3,638 miles are in operation, 
2,191 miles in course of construction. 
The passenger traffic during the-past year 
reached 102,115,942, and the fares 
amount to about $23,000,000; the gross 
tonnage of freight was 18,820,034 tons, 
the receipts being over $12,500,000. The 
year showed an increase of 3.1 per cent. 
in passengers, 19.2 per cent. in freight, 
with an increase of 19.2 per cent. on fares 
and 24.4 per cent. on freight receipts. 
The Government railways are under the 
direct supervision of the Railway Work- 
ers’ Bureau and the Hokkaido Railway 
office. Of the 58 private companies 43 
have opened traffic, while 15 are still in 
formation. Provisional charters have 
also been granted to 45 more. One fea- 
ture of the development has been the dis- 
solving of a number of companies. Thus 
during 1899 five were dissolved, while 
nine provisional charters were declared 
invalid. At present the entire railway 
system is in a state of consolidation rather 
than of development, the increase of the 
past years having carried it to a point 
where it was necessary to call a halt in 
extension, in order to secure the best of 
permanent service for what had already 
been established. 


The situation in South Africa 
remains almost as much in the 
fog as it was a week ago. Re- 
ports continue to come in of Boer bands 
roaming here and there in Cape Colony, 
but they seem to keep clear of any cen- 
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ters where there is the slightest danger of 
coming in contact with British troops, 
and as to their numbers there are no re- 
ports at all reliable. A single newspaper 
correspondent says there are 5,000 of 
them, but there are no official statements, 
and the fact that General Kitchener is 
paying no attention whatever to that part 
of the contest confining his care solely to 
the north, would indicate that he does not 
believe the movement to be a véry serious 
one. There was a scare in Cape Town, 
and volunteers have been called for to act 
as home guards. The response has ‘been 
excellent, and there are as yet no indica- 
tions of concerted action among the Cape 
Dutch. It is intimated that General 
Kitchener considers it good discipline for 
them to have practical experience in sup- 
plying the raiders with horses, clothing 
and food without remuneration. In the 
north there was a determined effort to 
capture a post near Pretoria. That, how- 
ever, failed, and altho the Boer force, said 
to be about 1,400, escaped with a train, 
they failed in securing military supplies, 
which was evidently the object of their 
raid. Of Generals De Wet, Delarey and 
Botha there is no special news. The Eng- 
lish plan appears to be to strengthen all 
the posts so as to enable them to hold 
their own against attack, while at the 
same time they concentrate unarmed 
Boers in camps where they can be ade- 
quately protected, and free the troops for 
the pursuit of the larger bodies. General 
Kitchener has not allowed his general 
plan to be thrown into disorder, and takes 
things so coolly that it does much to re- 
vive the courage of those who have feared 
that the descent into Cape Colony meant 
an indefinite continuance of the war. The 
fact that notwithstanding these particular 
raids and occasional successes the gen- 
eral lines of communication have not been 
seriously interrupted indicates that there 
is not as much at the basis of this Boer 
invasion as has been reported. Just at the 
close of the week comes a report of rather 
unusual harshness by General De Wet in 
flogging some peace agents, one of them 
a British subject. This has been so con- 
trary to his previous record that altho in- 
dorsed as fact by General Kitchener it 
must be accepted with some reserve for 
fuller explanation. In England public 
opinion looks upon the situation with lit- 
tle of anxiety if with little of pleasure. 
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Death,” has received a great deal of praise.—EpirTor. ] 


A" the many qualities which 





separate man from his lower kin- 
dred we must give a place among 
the foremost to the fear of death. Fear 
of an intense kind is evident enough 
among the brutes; yet it is not like our 







ing to an understanding of the ultimate 
consequences of danger. It is probably 
like the terror that comes to us in night- 
mares, which, tho overwhelming, is in 
most, if not all, cases quite irrational; a 
vague dread of harm that has no definite 
shape. It is most likely that in these tor- 
menting dreams our minds, deprived of 
their higher and more human qualities, 
at much as they did in the ancient lower 
beings from which we came. Sleep, in- 
deed, appears to send us downward along 
our ancestral line, so that in the remnant 
of thought which it leaves we doubtless 
come nearer to a basis of sympathy with 
the kindred brutes than we ever do in our 
active, conscious life. 

The ancient profitable fear which led 
our ancestors of innumerable species to 
shun danger and thereby to survive was 
accumulated in the succession and trans- 
mitted to man. When he entered on his 
estate this impulse became qualified by 
his understanding. In place of the rela- 
tvely simple impulse which led him 
blindly to flee from danger, we begin to 
find the human reckoning with menaces 
and some kind of classification of them. 
In this assessment of perils we find that 
of death given the foremost place. Tho 
in the lower animals we generally find 
that there is a fear of bodily harm, it ap- 
pears certain that in no case do they have 
ny notion of extinction. While certain 
beasts are evidently much disturbed by 
he-smell of blood and are affected by the 
les of their wounded kindred, they pay 
0 attention to the dead of their kind; 
leath, indeed, appears to have been first 
liscovered by man. 
With the discovery of death there nec- 
‘sarily came about an important change 
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of Death. 


By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 


[Prof. Shaler is Professor of Geology in Harvard University and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. He is 
the author of many works on scientific and allied subjects, and his latest book, ‘“ The Individual: A Study of Life and 


in the distribution of fear. In life below 
the human plane this emotion, unguided 
to any considerable extent by reason, 
with rare exceptions is exhibited in spon- 
taneous actions, like the closing of the 
eyelids when the eye is threatened. When 
reason comes to direct the tide of inherit- 
ed fear this ancient reflex action rapidly 
diminishes. Men, like the brutes, are star- 
tled by unexpected happenings, but, ex- 
cept where they are affected by the con- 
tagion of panic, as in mobs, their reason 
leads them to deal with the appearances 
in the human manner. For a moment 
their apprehension is brutal in its inten- 
sity and simplicity, but it normally passes - 
from that primal shape to the larger 
state, where it is greatly influenced by the 
intelligence. The steps by which this 
passage is made have been and are still 
among the most important in their effect 
on the development of our societies. They 
are not easy to trace, except in mere out- 
line, but what we can see is interesting. 
With the recognition of death as the 
supreme ill a large part of the inherited’ 
impulse to fear was directed to that inci- 
dent. Stimulated by the imagination, the 
ancient motive of terror has among many 
peoples been so concentrated on the end 
of life that the natural joy of living is al- 
most effaced. The delight of their days is 
as nothing, set as it is in fancy against 
the imagined darkness. Because the 
realm that lies beyond death cannot be 
explored by the reason, the fear that is 
given to it retains in large measure the 
massive, irrational quality which the emo- 
tion has in the lower animals. It is in- 
deed one of the most brutal of our mo- 
tives—around it men have gathered a 
host of fancies, which serve to make an 
event as noble and natural as birth the 
nightmare of their lives. Among primi- 
tive men, before the ideas of moral re- 
sponsibility became well developed, or the 
idea of vengeful gods is shaped, the fear 
of death, tho evidently keen, does not ap- 
proach the climax it attains in the follow- 
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ers of certain religions, where it is incited 
by great literatures and supported by all 
the influences of authority. In those con- 
ditions fear may become an impulse ap- 
parently as blind and unreasoning as it is 
in our lower kindred. 

A secondary effect of fear may be 
found in the curious worship which men 
give to valor; of all the idols they have 
bowed to valor has been the object of 
most constant adoration. Patience, forti- 
tude, generosity and other more enviable 
virtues may be commended by the better 
sort, but the courage that faces death un- 
moved awakes the hearts of all kinds, if 
not all conditions, of men. To appeal to 
them most affectingly a career, however 
noble, must terminate in some brave fac- 
ing of the end. The reason for this is so 
obvious that it may be shortly told. From 
the hero facing death we gather courage 
where we know it is to be most needed, 
where we most doubt our power to meet 
terror as men should. As he goes brave- 
ly into the darkness each feels that there, 
by the grace of God, goes himself in his 
time. 

That the adoration of valor results 
from the intense fear of death which is 
characteristic of our race and time ap- 
pears to be proved by the relative absence 
of it among the people who have com- 
paratively little of such fear. Thus 
among the Chinese, who appear to meet 
death with far less apprehension than we 
do, there is an evident lack of worshipful 
relation to valor. The experience of 
European soldiers who have trained them 
and led them in battle shows that they are 
naturally as brave as our own folk. Their 
behavior when led by their own com- 
manders can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that because they fear but lit- 
tle they have scantily, if at all, developed 
the ideal of courage which impels all well 
conditioned men of our race to face grave 
dangers in a valiant manner. 

Few will doubt that the heroic motive 
which has developed from our unreason- 
ing fear of death has in some measure re- 
lieved the vast ill. That they might face 
it men have summoned up courage which 
has served to ennoble myriad lives that 
never had a chance to display their heroic 
quality. At its best this courage which 
calmly faces the cross or the storms of 
sea or battle is among the noblest things 
of human nature; but in its ordinary 
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shape and in vastly its greater parts, its 
effects are altogether evil. When we con- 
sider that wonderful anomaly of civilized 
societies, war, and seek to find a reason 
for its strange endurance amid the reli- 
gious and economic forces that contend 
against it, we have to find the explanation 


in the ancient and firmly planted worship. 
of courage which has been bred in our 
kind by the fear of death. If we cast an 


account with the profit and loss which: 


worship of war heroes has brought and: | 


to bring to man, the judgment must be 
that the evil of it far outweighs the good. 
If in time it is found possible to bear 
down the war motive so that the ideal of 
valiant death facing shall not relate to 
battles, then, and then only, will the hero 
be truly helpful. 

The fear of death and the ideal of per- 
sonal valor which it breeds are both the 
products of antiquity. There is some rea- 
son to believe that they are alike under- 
going a certain change which may in time 
make them less evil than they now are. 
Within a hundred years the hard reli- 
gious beliefs which have done the most to 
make death terrible have been most soft- 
ened or have become disregarded. The 
trend of our modern literature, tho it 
still inclines to favor the military hero, is 
to display the heroism of simple, brave 
living whenever it is found, and to show 
men that there are even nobler sacrifices 
than war affords. Asa result of these in- 
fluences we find that the attention which 
of old man gave to his own death is more 
and more being turned to the remoter but 
no less grievous care concerning the 
death of others. Anxiety and grief be 
cause of others appear to be taking 
place of the more primitive and personal 
fear of the end. Altho this change prom- 
ises no lightening of the burden death 
lays on men, it greatly alters its charac 
ter. In place of an entirely selfish fear it 
gives an emotion which, tho still in larg 
measure hedonistic, is much affected Dy 
sympathy. 

The gain we have made concerning the 
fear of death is best shown by the wid 
extension in modern times of various 50 
cial institutions which guard dependent 
survivors from the ills that the loss 0 
support which the taking away of a brea 
winner may entail. When we come 
reckon up the gains of the nineteenth cet 
tury it is probable that the profit in thi 
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field will be found to outweigh that which 
has been won in any other. Our system 
of insurance has its value not in the pro- 
tection it affords, but in larger measure in 
the change of attitude toward death which 
it has fostered. In all ages men have en- 
deavored to lay by some store for those 
whom they supported, but such action is 
qualified by the ordinary selfish motive of 
gain. The miser, while indulging his de- 
sire for hoarding, could find his excuse in 
the idea that it would in time benefit oth- 
ers. 
surance system is that through it men are 
brought to face death in an unselfish man- 
ner ; to face it as men who consider their 
lives not as their own, but as a part of the 
larger life of their kind. 

All those advances in the organization 
of society which tend to make men feel 
themselves to be parts of an enduring 
whole serve to diminish the consideration 
of death. In large measure the moral 
strength of armies, the simplest of the 
social frameworks, is due to the sense of 


association they afford their members.. 


They know that the company, regiment 
or other unit in which they fall will sur- 
vive, so that they in a way will live on 
and share its glory. In even higher meas- 
ure the institutions of peace, if they at- 
tain the quality of permanence and dig- 
nity that may make them dear to man, 
serve to lessen the. burden of mortality. 
In effect our institutions become with 
their advance more and more serviceable 
instruments for turning men away from 
the ancient self-regarding fear. In the 
spiritual way they act much as does the 
bodily association of polyps in a com- 
munity where the contact, tho lessening 
the separate value of the individual, re- 
pays its loss by giving it a new and larger 
life as a shareholder in a social order. 
Those who have recognized the im- 
portance of the fear of death in guiding 
the conduct of men may well ask what is 
to be the future of this motive, in what 
ways is it likely to be affected by the 
progress of knowledge or the develop- 
ment of sympathy. So far as we can dis- 
cern, the ancient, intense fear of the pass- 
ing, SO common among people of our race 
and. religion, is fading away. Natural sci- 
ence has done much to reconcile men to 
this realm by showing that all we find 
there is order and harmony ; that it has no 
toom for demons. Religion is abandon- 


The moral advantage of the life in- 
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ing—has indeed effectively abandoned— 
the teachings which most served terror to 
the passage. We may be reasonably sure, 
that the dark age is by, and that those 
who are to come after us will be spared 
the torment their ancestors knew. We 
may, moreover, be sure that the measure 
of sympathetic association in.the manifold 
ways in which the spirits of men come to- 
gether is stedfastly and rapidly to in- 
crease, until their lives become so far 
merged in their interests that their indi- 
vidual fate will not grievously concern 
them. There will, of course, long, per- 
haps always, remain a large remnant of 
what we may term organic fear, that 
which is rooted in our animal experience 
and remains in our minds, as do certain 
useless remnants of our earlier life in our 
bodies. Yet if we deal wisely with the 
matter we may hope to force this remain- 
ing part of the ancient evil into the limbo 
of half-consciousness, where it will trouble 
us no more than does the instinctive fear 
of treading on the edges of precipices or 
of lonely going in the dark. 

At present the most important question 
concerning the fear of death is to what 
extent we can help the natural and in- 
stinctive process of its elimination by any 
kind of education. While accepting the 
fact that some advances in human con- 
duct, such as those that relate to decent 
behavior, may best be left to develop 
through imitation, without or with the 
least possible direct teaching, it may still 
be held that we have an evil which may 
be lessened by instruction. Just so far as 
men can be brought to see that their indi- 
vidual lives exist and have value because 
of the life that has gone before, is with 
them and is to come after them, will the 
sense of isolation which death enforces 
be diminished. Some progress toward 
this end has been attained by the modern 
studies concerning the successions of life 
upon this earth. The truth, now so gen- 
erally accepted, that man is but the last 
step in a series of beings which through 
the geologic ages has, by the way of un- 
ending death, gone forward to his vast 
accomplishment, has done much to pro- 
vide a nobler understanding of that event. 
When this, the greatest contribution of 
the nineteenth century, comes to be a 
background to our concepts of mortal- 
ity the hideous aspects of death must dis- 
appear. The sorrows of the parting, the 
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innate shrinking from the end, will doubt- 
less stay—it is indeed not to be desired 
that they should pass; but set in that no- 
ble procession death can never again be 
what of old it was to men. 

So far as teaching, other than that of 
religion, can affect the state of mind 
toward death, it must accomplish that end 
by showing the actual relation of the in- 
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dividual to his associates. Our knowledge 
of this matter is now sufficiently clear and 
affirmed to warrant its use in education. 
It should, indeed, be the very foundation 
on which we should seek to build a sound 
understanding of the place of men in na- 
ture. We can anticipate much good from 
such teaching, but the best of it will be 
the help it will give men in facing death. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Pn Merchant Marine and the Subsidy Bill. 


By Charles H. Cramp. 


[Mr Cramp, as head of the Cramp Ship and Engine Building Company, constructors of a number of the cruisers 
and battle ships of the new navy and builders of many ships in the ocean carrying trade, has been a prominent adye. 


cate of the subsidy bill now before Congress. —Epiror.] 


“ JAKE it there are few intelligent 

if ricans who are not aware of the 

imp pate of the Ship Subsidy bill 
now pen ding in Congress. 

Its object is primarily to secure for our 
country its legitimate share of the ocean 
carrying trade. 

That share is now held by Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, and was obtained by 
those countries through Government aid, 
somewhat similar in scope to that called 
for in the Subsidy bill. This aid was 
given both in Great Britain and Germany 
as a matter of broad public policy.) Great 
Britain has followed the system sinee the 
beginning of ocean steam navigation, or 
about sixty years. In that time she has 
spent $240,000,000, or an average of 
$4,000,000 a year. Germany also has 
fostered the ocean carrying trade for the 
past ten or twelve years with generous 
subsidies and by other methods. The re- 
sult is that she is pressing Great Britain 
hard for first place. Both these coun- 
tries have profited immensely by the op- 
eration, not only in having men and 
ships always ready in the event of war, 
but also in the enormous revenues of the 
ocean carriers and the shipbuilding 
trades. 

These profits have been paid to a large 
extent by the producers and consumers 
of the United States, our present yearly 
bill to Great Britain alone being $28o,- 
000,000. The same is true in lesser de- 
gree with regard to Germany. 


Unless we have a merchant marine of 
our own we must continue to pay this an- 
nual tribute indefinitely. 

The Civil War was a great misfortune 
to American shipbuilders. 
tune to the English. 

The supremacy of metal ships began 


It was a for- 
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about 1860, and since that time nearly 
three-quarters of the total steam tonnage 
of the world, metal built, has been the 
product of British ship yards, 
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From 1860 to 1875 Great Britain had 
her naval vessels built in private ship 
yards; and for them she paid a liberal 
price. The Government aimed to edu- 
cate shipbuilders and mechanics, and ul- 
timately to create large plants, fully 
equipped for the construction of the 
greatest war ships. The far sighted pur- 
pose was, of course, to be in posture for 
war and preparation, if need came, at the 
shortest possible notice. But the plan 
had better and more far reaching results. 
These vessels sailed into every port in the 
world, and advertised the excellence of 
British handiwork. For 30 years from 
1860 to 1890 British ship yards were busy 
supplying the navies of all countries in 
the world, except France and the United 
States, with vessels of war. The gen- 
eral result was to build up metal ship- 
building, so that for forty years it has 
been the greatest and most profitable of 
all British industries. 

I have said that the Civil War was a 
misfortune to American  shipbuilders. 
That war annihilated our commercial 
fleet, both in sail and steam. Some of 
these ships were bought by our own Gov- 
ernment ; others were destroyed by those 
in arms against it. The remainder were 
transferred to foreign flags. At the end 
of the war the business of owning and 
operating ships in this country had 
passed away and no effort was made to 
revive it. Our ocean carrying trade had 
gone into other hands, and there was no 
demand for new ships, for the reason 
that no one cared to undertake the risk of 
the shipping business under the condi- 
tions then obtaining. To make a bad 
matter worse, our Government adopted 
the policy of doing its own naval work. 
In addition to this, all legislation for the 
first ten years after the war was adverse 
to American shipping interests, and 
therefore favorable to the interests of for- 
eign ship owners. 

We have then to face the anomalous 
condition of British shipbuilding, aided 
and encouraged by lavish Government 
patronage, and American shipbuilding, 
depressed and discouraged by adverse 
legislation. 

There has lately appeared in the news- 
papers an account ofthe wonderful in- 
crease of shipbuilding on the Delaware. 
lhe writers pointed with pride to the 
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fact that the output for the year 1900 waa 
valued at nearly $15,000,000. As a cor- 
ollary to this I would say that the an- 
nual average value of the product of 
British ship yards is $700,000,000. No 
schoolmaster’s theories can wipe out the 
cold logic of these facts and figures. 

In the bill now before Congress lies 
the key to the future. We have a tariff 
that protects every industry in this broad 
land except shipbuilding and ship own- 
ing. It is an undisputed fact that the 
drain of American gold which annually 
flows outward to Great Britain as a trib- 


ute to her monopoly of the ocean carry- 


ing trade is enormous. 

No one who is conversant with the 
facts in the case will contend that the bill 
is perfect. All that its best friends claim 
for it is that it is the entering wedge 
which will ultimately revive American 
commerce. 

The bill has been attacked from every 
conceivable point of view. It has been 
most fiercely assailed by those who know 
the least about the subject’s merits. One 
of the commonest charges is that it in- 
volves a concession to those who wish to 
admit foreign built ships. Now this pro- 
vision was inserted in the bill as a con- 
ciliatory measure, on the principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. Free 
ship doctrinaires have constantly as- 
serted that American shipbuilders were 
willing to leave the country without a 
merchant marine, rather than have any 
of it built abroad. This proviso is the 
answer to that assertion. 

American shipbuilders are willing to 
make any sacrifice that does not involve 
annihilation in order to have something 
done for American ship owners. They 
know better than any one can tell them 
just how much sacrifice is involved in this 
proviso and are prepared to meet it. 

nother contention by the opponents 
of the bill is that it costs more to build a 
ship on this side than it does on the Clyde 
or the Mersey. This is true, but it would 
not be true if American shipbuilding had 
received a tithe of the encouragement 
given English and German shipbuilder 

I may say, in passing, that the first cost 
of ships is not of paramount importance 
as.a factor in securing our share of the 
ocean carrying trade. The expense of 
running a vessel after it is built is, how 
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ever, a factor, and it is just here that the 
Subsidy bill comes to the assistance of the 
shipbuilder and owner. 

Altho the shipbuilding and ship own- 
ing btisiness in this country has been 
languishing for more than forty years, 
men connected with these industries have 
never ceased to hope that the day would 
come when they would be given a fight- 
ing chance for their share in the ocean 
carrying trade. There never was a bet- 
ter chance for them than at the present 
‘moment. England’s war in South Af- 
rica has demoralized the carrying trade 
of the world. Germany has already ta- 
ken advantage of the altered conditions, 
and is rapidly making inroads on British 
carrying trade in the North Atlantic. 
The British Government took for trans- 
ports and colliers nearly every ship in the 
transatlantic trade. The withdrawal of 
these craft from active commerce has 
made an enormous demand ‘for vessels; 
for it is a well understood fact among 
shipbuilders that all ships are rendered 
useless by such service, and can never 
again enter the commercial line. 

Another reason for the great demand 
for ships is that the modern call for ves- 
sels is for craft much larger in dimen- 
sions than formerly: There are vessels 
now building which are 700 feet in length 
and 75 feet in width. Five years ago such 
a thing would not have been thought of. 

Let me add that the ocean carrying 
trade has only just begun to replace the 
vessels taken from it by our Government 
for use during the Spanish War. 

I think I have said enough to show that 
the demand for ships. exists. It is so 
great at the present time that it cannot be 
supplied, and wages have gone up in 
every ship yard in this country and Great 
-— owing to the scarcity of skilled la- 

or. 

It being admitted that the demand ex- 
ists, let us see how we are prepared to 
meet it here. To begin with, it is an un- 
disputed fact that both England and Ger- 
many will, in a very few years, have to 
come to the United States for the raw 
material to build their ships—and, what 
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is of equal importance, they will have to 
come here for the coal with which to run 
them. 

For the past few years we have been 
turning out more coal and iron than Eng- 
land, and her products of coal and iron 
have made England the great commer- 
cial country she is. But her coal fields 
and her iron fields are becoming exhaust- 
ed, and the day is not far distant when 
both products can be brought from this 
country and laid at her door more cheap- 
ly than they can be mined at home. 

We have the demand for ships and the 
raw material with which to supply that 
demand. We have also ship yards 
equipped with tools, implements and 
skilled workmen equal to any in the 
world. 

Why, then, having all the advantages 
which go to make up a ship, do we af- 
ford such a pitiful showing in the ocean 
carrying trade? 

The answer may be summed up in one 
word—labor. American workmen will 
do more and better work than the work- 
men of any other nationality on earth. 
But they must be better fed, better 
clothed, and, as a consequence, better 
paid. 

But as I have already stated, this ap- 
plies in.greater degree in the operation of 
ships after they are built than to the first 
cost. A ship that burns 5,000 tons of 
coal in a voyage takes an army of men 
to handle it. There is another army of 
stewards and engineers aboard such a 
vessel, and the difference in wages paid 
over that paid in British vessels is great. 

In conclusion I would state that it is 
my firm opinion that the Subsidy bill 
would overcome this difficulty and give 
the United States a chance for its honest 
share of the ocean carrying trade. 

That trade would redound to the bene- 
fit of all classes—farmers, manufactufers . 
and artisans. It is a mistake to suppose 
that only the great lines now in existence 
would benefit by the bill. The people who 
would be most benefited would be the 
owners of freight ships, and through 
them the country at large, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Old Home Week. 


By the Hon. Frank W. Rollins, 


GoveRNoR oF New HampsuHIRE. 


er many years I traveled extensive- 
ly over New England but particu- 
larly over New Hampshire. The 
loss and decay in some of the agricultural 
sections was brought closely home to me, 
and it was while studying on this prob- 
lem and its remedy that the idea of Old 
Home Week occurred to me as a possible 
help in restoring lost people and condi- 
tions. 

I prepared my plan in its details and 
called a convention at Concord of all in- 
terested. It was largely attended, and 
the parent or State association was 
formed then and there. This was in the 
spring of 1899. From this parent asso- 
ciation sprang the local ones, the idea be- 
ing to have a local association in every 
town if possible. More than fifty local 


societies were organized and reported to 
the central organization at once. I was 
very actively assisted in this work by the 
State Grange, which from first to last has 


been my mainstay. As soon as local or- 
ganizations were formed a canvass was 
made of each town to get up lists of for- 
mer inhabitants of the town or their de- 
scendants, it being the aim to prepare as 
nearly as possible a complete list of the 
sons and daughters of New Hampshire 
living elsewhere. Copies of these lists 
were sent to the State Association. 

Early in the summer I issued an invita- 
tion to all whose names we had secured, 
and generally through the associated 
press to visit us for a certain week in 
August. The invitation was in the name 
of the State and in the form of a procla- 
mation. Perhaps the best way to illus- 
trate it is to read my invitation for 1900. 

STaTE or New HAMpsuHIRre, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 


Frank W. Roitins, Governor, 

v Concorp, N. H., June 15, 1900. 
Old Home Week in New Hampshire will 

be celebrated August 11th to August 18th, 1900, 
and it gives me unqualified pleasure to invite 
the absent sons and daughters of the State and 
all who have some time lived within its bor- 
ders, to return during that week and assist us 
in kindling the fires of State patriotism. The 


busy cities, the thriving villages, the little 
towns and hamlets among our smiling hills will 
receive our visitors with genuine New Hamp- 
shire hospitality. 

“ The custom of observing Old Home Week 
was inaugurated last year with complete suc- 
cess. Many thousands of New Hampshire’s 
absent children returned, and it is expected 
that the number will be greatly increased this 


year. 

“That Old Home Week appealed to the 
highest sentiments and aroused feelings long 
dormant was shown by hundreds of poems, 
sonnets, songs, and marches dedicated to our 
State, by historical addresses and articles of 
interest and value, and by orations of great 
ability. 

“The endowment of libraries, the erection 
of public buildings, the awakened interest in 
village improvements and better highways, the 
repurchasing of old homesteads and farms, af- 
ford proof that the festival also appealed to the 
practical side of men’s natures. 

“ Absent sons and daughters of the Granite 
State, no matter what success has crowned 
your efforts in your adopted home, remember 
that the ‘precious dust of your kindred is 
here.’ No matter how dark the clouds about 
you, remember that ‘the staid Doric meeting- 
house prays for you yet.’ 

“«* Which one of her own can a mother forget? 

My heart is not granite: I long for you yet. 

From my watch-towér of hills I have viewed 
you afar, 

Wherever the toils of humanity are; 

My heart is not granite: I long you to see; 

O children, my children, come home once to 


“ Given at the Council Chamber in Concord 
this fifteenth day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred, and of the 
independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 

% NK W. Rottins, Governor.” 

We adopted all sorts of devices for 
bringing the festival to notice. We had 
buttons and badges, stationery with cuts 
of familiar home scenes, stamps for en- 
velopes and packages, and we were given 
the willing assistance of the press of the 
country, which is always ready to help 
anything new. New Hampshire received 
advertising which she could not have 
bought with $200,000 cash. 

In 1899 over fifty towns celebrated, 
and in 1900 over one hundred. No doubt 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
will in 1901. Thus the idea is to make it 
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a permanent festival so that every one 
can come home on that date, and be sure 
of finding the friends and comrades of 
his youth. The idea is constantly 
spreading throughout our State, and its 
beneficent results are appreciated. 

We have had in addition to this an 
enormous correspondence with natives of 
New Hampshire resident in other States 
who are interested in the scheme, and 
who, while not able to return, wish to as- 
sist in one way or another. 

Old Home Week has appealed to the 
best and highest sentiments of our peo- 
ple. <A perfect flood of poems and songs 
has been brought out by these celebra- 
tions, many historical records of great 
value to the State have been written, and 
addresses which will be preserved as of 
great local interest have been delivered. 
We shall issue a book containing some of 
the best of these addresses immediately. 

The practical results entirely aside 
from those of a sentimental nature have 
been the improvement of our roads, the 
formation of village improvement socie- 
ties, an enlarged interest in forestry, the 
erection of library building and the im- 
provement of those already in existence, 
the purchase of many old homesteads 
and abandoned farms and quite an ex- 
tensive returning of former residents of 
the State to their old homes permanent- 
ly 


During Old Home Week this year I 
visited eight places, and took part in the 
local celebrations, and they were without 
exception the scenes of unalloyed pleas- 


ure and happiness. I personally met 
many of the returning sons and daugh- 
ters, and found them enthusiastic and 
overjoyed at meeting their former friends 
and associates. I am confident that they 
all stand ready to aid and assist their na- 
tive towns, and their munificence will not 
only be of great benefit to the places of 
their nativity but will be a pleasure to 
them. The giver is as much improved 
and benefited in such cases as the recip- 
ient. 

The tendency of this celebration is to 


knit the people of our country more - 


closely together, to bring the people of 
the different sections into contact, to re- 
new former associations and relation- 
ships and to build up a better under- 
standing and a permanent affection be- 
tween widely scattered people. 
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The State of Maine, seeing the benefit 
derived by the State of New Hampshire, 
has adopted the idea, and had its first 
formal celebration this year. The pa- 
pers have thoroughly described the 
splendid success which attended it from 
one end of Maine to the other, many 
thousands of her children returned, and 
from Kittery to Eastport there was one 
grand celebration, one outpouring of hos- 
pitality and kindly feeling. There can 
be no doubt of its permanency in Maine 
nor of its beneficial results. I hope that 
in Maine a larger percentage of the small 
towns will adopt the plan next year, and 
not leave it so much to the larger towns 
and cities. The best results and _ the 
most lasting results of Old Home Week 


are to be obtained, not in the large cit-: 


ies, but in the small towns, villages and 
hamlets. The Old Home Week idea does 
not appeal very strongly to the manufac- 
turing town or city where the popula- 
tion is migratory and shifting, and I have 
found it almost impossible to do anything 
with the plan in our manufacturing cen- 
ters. 

I am informed that Vermont is plan- 
ning to celebrate in 1901; and it is also 
under consideration in Connecticut. 
There were one or. two local Old Home 
Week celebrations in Massachusetts ; and 
I have some confidence that the idea will 
be adopted eventually by all the New 
England States. - 

One of the New York papers suggested 
that it be recognized by the thirteen orig- 
inal States. This scheme appeals to me 
very strongly, and I wish it might be car- 
ried out. 

If one has any doubt as to the value 
of the plan a visit to one of the Old Home 
Week celebrations will dispel it, and | 
believe fill him with enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness. 

Each year we issue a book giving a 
brief account of every celebration and 
the principal speeches—and we are get- 
ting some great speeches. I shall be glad 
to send copies of this book to any who 
will apply. Edna Dean Proctor has also 
issued an Old Home Week edition of her 
New Hampshire poems. 

President Tucker said: 

“Every State holds sovereignty over not 
simply its own soil but its own kindred wher- 
ever they may go, and under such sovereignty 


has the right to summon every one who was 
born of its loins to come back to the old home. 
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I acted upon this dictum of President 
Tucker’s in issuing my proclamation, 
and if you knew what its results had been 
to my State, what a joy and gladness it 
had been to my people, what a pleasure 
it has been to our returning sons, you 
would rejoice with me. 

This plan may seem a little visionary, 
the plan of an idealist, but Professor 
Charles Bradley says that all true Ameri- 
cans are idealists through and through. 
And he says it is because we are ideal- 
ists that we have high faith in the con- 
tinuance and abiding greatness of the Re- 
public. 

It is our intention to make our State 
so attractive that people will all be glad 
to return to it permanently instead of as 
summer guests. We have the best foun- 
dation in the world to work on—a splen- 
did and invigorating climate and scen- 
ery whose grandeur and loveliness are 
unexcelled. We believe that by proper 
farming every acre of arable land can be 
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N the old Gordon cemetery, about a 
| mile and a half southwest of Farm- 
ington—a village near the southern 
boundary line of Coles County, Illinois— 
there stands a plain shaft of [talian mar- 
ble, about ten feet high. It marks the 
grave of the father of the first martyred 
President. ; 

Thomas Lincoln died exactly a half cen- 
tury ago—January 15, 1851. Ten years 
after his death, when President Lincoln 
was on his way to Washington, after his 
first election, he visited his lowly grave, 
which was yet unmarked, and it is said, 
left orders for the erection of a suitable 
monument. 

But the cares of office, and the busy 
trying scenes of the war which followed 
the great Emancipator’s inauguration, 
seem to have driven the subject from his 
mind. At least, nothing was done until 
nearly twenty years later, when that pa- 
triot and poet, George B. Balch, who 
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made to pay as it is in Switzerland, and , 
we believe that by proper laws our State 
can be reforested and still furnish large 
amounts of lumber annually. We have 
to-day some of the best educational in- 
stitutions in the country—Dartmouth 
College, the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Philips Academy, Exeter and St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, and others, and it is our 
intention to bring our district schools up 
to the best standard by means of State 
aid. We have already begun a system of 
State roads or boulevards, and the visi- 
tor of ten years hence will bowl along 
over as good roads as there are in Massa- 
chusetts. It will be seen that we shall 
then have to offer not only the beauties 
of our climate, not only the fishing and 
hunting, but a region in a high state of 
cultivation, with extensive forests, good 
roads, fine schools, and, best of all, a 
contented and prosperous people. 
Concorp, N.- H. 


Lisooks. 


HIS TOMB—THE OLD CABIN IN WHICH HE DIED—HIS RELIGION—SOME STORIES 
OF HIS LIFE. 


By H. B 


EnitTor OF THE CHARLESTON PLAINDEALER, 


Glassco, 


himself, with his kindred of several gen- 
erations, and his neighbors, the Gordons, — 
Rodgers, and Phipps, sleeps in the same 
cemetery, conceived a plan of giving a 
benefit entertainment for the purpose of 
raising funds to erect a fitting memorial 
stone. 

This entertainment was given in Mat- 
toon in the fall of 1879, and as a part of 
the program Mr. Balch read one of his 
own sweet poems, full of tenderness, pa- 
thos and love for his dead hero. 

Only $35 was the net result of this ef- 
fort, which of course was inadequate for 
the purpose sought by these friends of the 
old pioneer. Finally the matter came to 
the knowledge of Hon. Robt. T. Lincoln, 
his distinguished grandson, and he gen- 
erously offered to pay whatever élse was 
needed to carry out the arrangements for 
a creditable memorial stone. 

So the order was given to Thomas 
Donnell, a local marble dealer, who did 
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the work at a cost of $150. It was 
erected in May, 1880. It stands straight 
as an arrow, and as beautiful as anything 
can be that is cut perfectly plain from 
pure white marble. 

Thomas Lincoln, by reason of his en- 
vironments, was a mere peasant and led 
the life of a frontiersman; but by nature 
he was a nobleman. The source of his 
greatness was his affections. He loved 
deeply—loved his God, his family, and 
his neighbor as himself. Tho rough in 
exterior and uncouth in manner, a great 
warm heart beat in his bosom. 

He was deeply religious, without being 
an enthusiast, a bigot, or a fanatic. He 
did not learn to read until after his sec- 
ond marriage, yet during the last years of 
his life never a day passed in which he 
did not read his precious Bible, and 
never a meal was eaten in his humble 
home upon which the divine blessing was 
not first invoked. The “ grace ” which he 
said was of the briefest, simplest sort. It 
was always in these words: “‘.Fit and pre- 
pare us for Life’s humblest service, for 
Christ’s sake, Amen.” 

Both Grandfather and Grandmother 
Lincoln were “ Church-members.” Orig- 
inally they were Baptists of the “ Hard- 
shell ” variety. Stanley Walker, who also 
came from Kentucky, was their pastor. 
He traveled from place to place through 
the thinly settled country. Every two or 
three weeks he would come to the Lincoln 
home and hold services in this two-room 
cabin, which was scarcely big enough to 
hold its own-occupants, as John D. John- 
son, a brother of Mrs. Lincoln, and six 
children occupied one of the two rooms. 

The Hanks family lived in Charleston, 
and the Lincolns were frequent visitors 
with them. One time, during a big re- 
vival of the Christian Church, which was 
being carried on in the old Coles County 
Court House, they all joined, and from 
that time till his death Thomas Lincoln 
was a Campbellite. Tho living ten miles 
from Charleston he would often walk this 
distance on Saturday, attend church on 
Sunday, and then be at home Monday 
morning in time to do a full day’s work. 
It is said that he never spoke or exhorted, 
or led in prayer at any church service; 
but was always an attentive listener and 
a devout worshiper. 

One of Mrs. Lincoln’s granddaughters, 
Harriet Hanks, afterward Mrs. Chap- 
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man (and still living in Charleston), tells 
an amusing story which illustrates the re- 
ligious side of Thomas Lincoln’s life, and 
the strictness with which he applied it. 
When a girl of twelve or thirteen she 
used almost to live with Grandma and 
Grandpa Lincoln. At any rate, she would 
go to visit them and enjoy staying so 
well and prolong her visits to such an 
extent that invariably her parents would 
have to send for her to come home. One 
day, when at the old Lincoln farm, she 
was out in the barn iot watching her 
grandfather do his milking and feeding. 
A small flock of sheep were among the 
belongings of the barnyard, which was 
common ground for all the live stock, in- 
cluding geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens 
and guinea fowl of the farm. Among the 
sheep was a rather vicious old wether, 
and taking offense doubtless at some gay 
color on her dress, he made a dash at her 
and she went down in the dust and litter 
of the dirty barnyard. Scrambling to her 
feet she ran and climbed upon the fence, 
and, not thinking in her fright what she 
was saying, shouted: “O, Holy Ghost.” 
Her grandfather immediately procured 
a switch from a tree near at hand, and 
going to this young miss from the city, 
told her in a solemn and positive manner 
that if she ever used such language again 
he would “ whip her good.” 

No picture or photograph was ever 
taken of Thomas Lincoln, so we know 
him only from memory. In general ap- 
pearance he resembled his illustrious son, 
tho not so tall. In good health he 
weighed about 190 pounds. He was 
square shouldered and uncommonly 
strong in his younger days, tho inclined 
to “ stoop ” in old age. 

He felled the trees and hewed the logs 
from which the old cabin in which he 
spent the last fifteen years of his life was 
built. The shingles of the first roof that 
covered it were shaped with a drawing 
knife in the hands of this sturdy pioneer. 
He was nearly a year in building the 
cabin. He was considered a good carpen- 
ter, and was frequently called upon to 
build houses and barns for his neighbors. 

He kept two yoke of oxen, with which 
he did all his hauling and plowing. The 
logs from which his house was built were 
hauled from the “ white oak timber,” 2 
mile and a half east. John Hall, thena 
lad*about six years old (now nearly sev- 
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enty, and still living on the old Lincoln 
farm), tells how he used to go with his 
grandfather when he was hauling the 
logs, and how the old wagon would 
“creak” when it got dry, until it could 
be heard for a long distance. 

The original Lincoln farm contained 
120 acres, all of it fenced with rails 
(many of them yet extant) cut and split 
by the keen axe of this sturdy woodman. 
At the time of Thomas Lincoln’s death, 
about fifteen acres only were in cultiva- 
tion, and this he had “ grubbed ” acre by 
acre. It was his habit to get up and 
build the kitchen fire of mornings and 
then go out and grub until called to 
breakfast. 

He always raised a “ patch” of wheat, 
usually five acres; never more than ten. 
This was cut with a reap-hook, and 
threshed by means of a horse treading 
upon it, and the chaff fanned from it with 
blankets. Flax was also sown, and when 
it ripened was “ broken,” and Grandma 
Lincoln would spin it and weave “tow 
linen ” for their clothing. 

Another source of revenue was the to- 
bacco patch. Thomas Lincoln did not 
smoke, but he chewed the “long green ” 
of his own raising. He also grew the 
“weed ” for traffic, and on the gate-posts 
down by the roadside, there was a sign 
nailed up : “ Tobacco for sale or exchange 
for any kind of produce. Ten cents a 
pound.” It is said that this thrifty pio- 
neer enjayed quite a trade with his neigh- 
bors in this line, furnishing many of them 
with their entire supply of tobacco, and 
getting in return provisions of all sorts 
for himself. 

He took things easily, and the many re- 
verses of fortune that came in his life 
were looked upon with the eye of a phi- 
losopher and endured with stoicism. For 
instance, once when he had traded his 
best horse for a fine yoke of oxen and 
brought them home and tied them to a 
tree for safe keeping during the night, he 
arose next morning and found one of 
them dead. He had wound _ himself 
around the tree until his neck had been 
broken. Mr. Lincoln, intent on making 
the best of the matter, was busily skin- 
ning the dead animal that he might sell 
the hide, when Peter Furry, then a young 
man, but still living, rode by and said: 

Going to have some beef, Uncle Tom? ” 
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“Yes,” answered Mr. Lincoln, “ beef to 
my sorrow.” 

Grandfather Lincoln was a great story- 
teller, and used to delight the Johnston, 
and Hanks children and others of the 
neighborhood with tales of the “airly 
days.” One thrilling event that he never 
tired of telling was a blood-curdling “ In- 
jun.” story. He said that when his par- 
ents lived in old: Kentucky, and he was 
about seven or eight years old, the In- 
dians were numerous and hostile. For 
self-protection the white people lived to- 
gether in forts and stockades, and when 
they went forth to hoe their corn crop 
they took their guns with them as well as’ 
their hoes. 

One day he said he was sitting on the 
fence that inclosed the field, watching his 
father and older brothers work. Without 
a moment’s warning a small band of In- 
dians came rushing by on _ horseback. 
One of them seized him with a swipe of 
his long arm and placed him on the horse 
with him and was galloping off. Mr. 
Lincoln says he looked up into the red 
warrior’s face and said, “ Don’t kill me; 
take me a prisoner.” The Indian only 
smiled. Just then a rifle cracked and 
they both tumbled off, the Indian dead 
with a bullet in his brain from the trusty 
weapon of one of his brothers, who had 
witnessed the attempted kidnapping of 
little Tommy Lincoln, and who with an 
unerring aim had sent a leaden messen- 
ger after the cowardly thief. 

This brother, Mordecai, Mr. Lincoln 
said, ever after was the sworn foe of the 
redskins, and never let an opportunity go 
by to shoot one. Often he would come 
in, half tipsy, maybe, and hang his rifle up 
over the huge fireplace, saying to it af- 
fectionately : “ The folks don’t know how 
many pesky Indians you have killed to- 
day.” 

Thomas Lincoln never held an office 
of any kind, but his advice was often 
sought by others, and he was frequently 
called upon to settle neighborhood dis- 
putes. He was a type of the “early set- 
tler,” having tried his fortune in a dozen 
different localities. His birthplace was 
in Kentucky, in the county now known 
as Hardin, then Larue. There he mar- 
ried Nancy Hanks, in the year 1806. Two 
children were born to them—Sarah in 
1807, and Abraham in 1809. In 1817 he 
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moved with his family to Spencer Coun- 
ty, Indiana. Then his wife died and he 
‘married again. His second wife was a 
widow, Mrs. Sarah Johnston. 

About 1830 he came “ overland ” to Il- 
linois, all their household goods being 
contained in one wagon drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, and driven by a future President 
of the United States, while the father 
trudged on foot most of the way. The 
first settlement of the Lincolns was in 
Macon County, along the bottom lands of 
the Sangamon. Here a cabin was built 
and an attempt to settle down was made. 
But soon after, in 1833, the older Lincoln 
and his wife came to this county, and af- 
ter staying a short time in two or three 
different places, finally “ settled for life ” 
in the edge of Goose-nest prairie. 

The old cabin in which they lived, and 
in which Thomas Lincoln died, was re- 
moved to Chicago in August, 1891. It 
stood on a little rise of ground about 50 
yards from the roadside, and faced the 
south. The winds and the rains of full 
50 years had beaten upon it, and the roofs 
that covered it had been replaced several 
times. 

A tree, a honey locust, which grew 
from a “ sprout,” which Thomas Lincoln 
carried home one time from Charleston, 
still marks the site. Back of the cabin 
stands an apple tree which he planted in 
1836, and which still bears abundant 
fruit. 

The cabin consisted of two parts, and 
was, in fact, composed of two cabins, 
built separately and at different dates, and 
afterward joined together. The one on 
the right hand was built first, in 1835, and 
stood in a field about one quarter of a 
mile distant, but was moved and joined 
to the other one a number of years after- 
ward. 

A view of the interior disclosed a huge 
fireplace made of brick, and dinted and 
scarred with long and rough usage. 
Many a big green hickory “ back-log ” 
had Thomas Lincoln piled upon that 
blazing fire, and then sat in its ruddy 
glow through the long winter evenings. 

The cabin floors were made of hack- 
berry, whipsawed and tongued and 
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grooved bythe handof this rude but skill- 
ful builder. The overhead joists which 
held the beams which formed the floor of 
the “loft” (always a necessary annex 
to these early homes, being the place in 
which “company” was stowed away) 
were sagged and sprung out of shape; 
but they still showed the strength of their 
“timber.” It is stated that Abe helped 
his father with the building of one of 
these cabins, but that he never lived in 
them in this county, having begun about 
that time to make his home in Spring- 
field. 

This is the story of Thomas Lincoln’s 
life and death as it is known to the peo- 
ple of this community. It would be in- 
complete without a kindly word for dear, 
sweet-faced Grandma Lincoln, who 
sleeps by his side. She died in 1869, and 
her funeral was the most largely at- 
tended of any ever held in the rural dis- 
tricts of this county, which showed how 
she was loved while living. And she re- 
turned this love. ‘“ Grandmother” 
Lincoln was not only like an own mother 
to young Abe, but was a mother to every 
fatherless, motherless, or wayward boy in 
the whole neighborhood. She was, in- 
deed a “ mother in Israel.” 

She was a careful housewife, and was 
busy from morn till night in ministering 
to the family needs. The old-fashioned 
loom with which she wove the material to 
clothe them all was seldom long idle. One 
summer, when the framework of this an- 
cient implement of the weaver’s art had 
been taken down and set aside for a sea- 
son, leaving empty the holes in the log 
of the cabin which held the beams, 
Grandfather Lincoln placed a twenty-dol- 
lar bill in one of the holes for safe keep- 
ing and then forgot where he put it. The 
cabin was turned inside out in the search 
that was made, but the precious bill could 
not be found. Later in the season when 
grandma went to replace her loom to put 
in warp, she saw a piece of paper in one 
of the augur holes. It was the $20; and 
its discovery was hailed with delight. 
The loss of such a sum of money as this, 
small as it seems to us, would have been 
seriously felt by the Lincolns. 
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Commercialism and Corruption. 
By Gustavus Myers 


Autuor oF “THE History of TamMany Hatt” anv “A History oF Pusiic FRANCHISES IN New York Ciry.”’ 


NE of the most promising signs of 
the times—an indication that 
means more to the cause of equi- 

table government than volumes of the- 
ories—is the gradual and intense awaken- 
ing that at the root of many of the evils 
inherited or foisted upon cities, States 
and the nation lies that sinister, powerful, 
all-pervading force in politics known un- 
der the generic term of commercialism. 
Side by side with the acknowledgment of 
this several fundamental and important 
errors are commonly made, errors that 
entirely obscure the real causes, thus in 
.turn entailing much confusion of ideas 
touching the problem and remedies. 

In various essays and works it has been 
pointed out that one of the chief causes 
of the degradation of politics and the 
widespread corruption in municipal gov- 
ernment is the enormous size of our elec- 
torate. Even such eminent authorities as 
Prof. Bryce and Mr. Lecky hold that the 
prime reason for the failure of good gov- 
ernment lies in the fact that the control of 
politics, and hence the conduct of public 
affairs, has passed, through the indiffer- 


ence and indolence of the best citizens, . 


into the hands of political machines and 
“bosses ” to whom the public welfare is 
a matter of the remotest consideration. 
Another view generally held is that the 
astounding prevalent official corruption, 
which is a matter of common knowledge, 
( blossomed out in the speculation, recon- 
' Struction and wide commercial develop- 
ment following the Civil War. 

If there ever was a time when the con- 
trol of public affairs was administered for 
the communal good, that time, at least in 
New York State—and New York early 
gave tone to the entire Union—can be 
compressed within a very few years. Be- 
fore the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the raids upon the Legislature for 
charters and privileges of all kinds com- 
menced. The Manhattan Company, char- 
tered by Aaron Burr, was _ sneaked 
through the Legislature in 1799 as a 
measure ostensibly devised for the benev- 


olent purpose of supplying pure water to. 
the inhabitants of New York City. In 
reality it contained an ingeniously worded 
clause vesting full banking powers in the 
company. ‘The legislators claimed it 
was a political trick on the part of Burr, 
and that they had passed it unaware of 
its true purpose. But the Legislature of 
1805 could not make the same excuse 
touching the Merchants’ Bank charter, 
the charges concerning which consti- 
tuted the gravest scandal of the day. 
Peter Betts, a member of the Assembly, 
testified that for his vote he was offered 
by Luke Metcalfe, another member, fif- 
teen shares of the bank’s stock, each 
share being worth $50. But the Assem- 
bly, by a vote of 37 to 16, according to 
Senate and Assembly Journal, 1805, p. 
351, virtuously decided that Metcalfe 
had done nothing justifying his expul- 
sion and the charter was passed. 

The Bank of America scandal of 1812 
was somewhat similar. By its charter 
this institution was to have six millions 
capital—a colossal sum to the people of 
that day—of which it is probable hardly 
a fraction was paid in.. Silas Holmes, 
a member of the Legislature, testified— 
the testimony is set forth in the Senate 
and Assembly Journal, 1812—that he 
was offered $500 in stock to favor the 
bank charter. As in the previous in- 
stance the Legislature decided that it 
was a moral and honorable body. But 
such was the public feeling over the 
granting of charters of all kinds, and 
such the public suspicion of foul means 
being used that the same Legislature it- 
self stated in an address to Governor 
Tompkins: 


“cc 


-_._. We are well aware that the num- 
ber of charters for banking institutions already 
granted has awakened general solicitude and 


anxiety.” 

And we may further judge what com- 
mercialism was doing at that period from 
a motion passed in the Assembly in 1812 
by a vote of 56 to 42, making it obli- 
gatory upon each member to take an oath 
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that he had-not received and would not 
receive any profit or reward “ direct or 
indirect ” for any vote upon any measure. 
These details, tho ancient, are of the 
greatest importance. For until the con- 
stitutional amendments of 1821 and 1826 
there were no (so-called) “ masses” in 
politics in New York State. That was 
essentially the time when the propertied 
classes only were allowed to vote and the 
electorate was correspondingly small. By 
the Constitution of 1777, the provisions 
of which practically remained in force 
until 1822, only actual residents having 
freeholds to the value of £100, free of all 
debts, were allowed to vote for Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor and State Senators, 
while a vote for the office of assembly- 
man required the possession of a free- 
hold valued at £20 in the county or the 
paying of forty shillings rent yearly. 
Property was considered the test of the 
elective franchise. Manhood suffrage 
did not become a fact until after 1826. 
Hence it is evident that the profound, 
subtle, insidious and most dangerous of 
all forms of corruption—the obtaining 
of special privileges by bribery— 
had its origin in the topmost stratum 
J of society. Such deviations as have 
taken place in methods since that 
time have been simply deviations 
in form, the real instigators and 
connivers being men of the same caliber 
as those of 1805 and 1812, the mode of 
procedure merely having been modified 
by the growth of the “ boss ” system. 
Simultaneously with the debauching of 
the Legislature was the evasion of taxes 
by the corporations newly created with 
great powers. E. C. Genet, in a memor- 
ial to the Grand Jury in 1818, complained 
that altho it was known that the aggre- 
gate capital of the incorporated banks, in- 
surance and commission companies in 
New York City, exclusive of one branch 
of the United States Bank, amounted, in 
1817, to about twenty-two million dol- 
lars, in addition to the shares in those 
companies, yet the city and State taxes 
“on all that vast personal estate in New 
York City are only a paltry $97,000.” 
Many of the city officials were directors 
of or interested in the companies com- 
plained of, but the fact remains that tho 
Tammany had a good organization in 
New York City at this time, yet the 
powerful landed families generally ran 


the politics of the State and the foremost 
social and business men of the day were 
behind nearly every application for spe- 
cial privileges. - 

In 1824-26 there was another series of 
charter scandals. The banks of that pe- 


‘riod were allowed to issue their own cur- 


rency, based for the most part on security 
of depreciated and always fluctuating 
value. A bank with a capital of $100,000 
was allowed by law to loan $250,000, 
thus receiving an interest on more than 
twice the amount actually invested. A 
manufacturing company would secure a 
charter for a banking annex. Issuing its 
own bills it would pay off its employees 
with them partly as a means of providing 
a channel for circulation and partly be- 
cause as that brand of money came cheap 
it meant an additional profit on the em- 
ployees. The latter frequently had to dis- 
count it at a heavy margin in order to get 


gold or silver. These bank notes were’ 


known in the language of the day as 
“rae-paper” money. It was a virtual 
swindle, and worked grievous injury to 
the laboring classes, who complained bit- 
terly of the legalized injustice. 

In 1824 the New York Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Company obtained’a charter 
for a banking annex, to be known as the 
Chemical Bank. In the ensuing scandal 
over the means used and the testimony 
brought out before the Legislature (see 
Journal of the Senate 1824, pp. 498- 
532) it was asserted that $50,000 of re- 
served stock at par value was set apart 
for members of the Legislature. As 
bank stock invariably advanced in price 
ten per cent. and upward the bribed mem- 
bers made the difference between the par 
values and the advances. The amounts 
given to members varied from $250 cash 
to $5,000 worth of stock. Many wit- 
nesses corroborated the evidence of one 
another, and original letters were pro- 
duced, the writer of one of which, Wil- 
liam J. Caldwell, a lobbyist, wrote that if 
he didn’t receive $2,000 incash ... 
he would blow the bill to h 1,” and it 
was asserted in the testimony that John 
C. Morrison, the projector of the bank, 
signed a paper guaranteeing him that 
sum. 

Like methods were employed to rush 
through the charter of the Chatham Fire 
Insurance Company and the charters of 
other companies. The testimony brought 
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out in 1826 (Journal of the Senate, 1826, 
appendix B) disclosed that at least $20,- 
000 in stock at par value was devoted to 
paying for the services of lobby agents 
in the passage of the bill four years be- 
fore, and a similar amount for the pass- 
ing of the Aetna Fire Insurance Company 
bill in 1824. 

These instances show that commercial- 
ism was persisting in its annually grow- 
ing corruption of public bodies long be- 
fore the debauching of voters was be- 
gun. Before 1828 the use of money in 
buying votes at elections was almost un- 
known; and when it was initiated on an 
unblushing and systematic scale, it was 
mainly the incorporated institutions that 
furnished the funds. In the struggle 
against the United States Bank it was 
chiefly a question of that institution’s 
_ money, with its following of influential 
_ public men and merchants who were in 
its pay or debt on the one hand and the 
money of the State banks, who labored 
for their great rival’s suppression, on the 
other. 

While the banks were robbing the mer- 
chants and laboring classes through their 
“rag-paper ” money, ‘they and the men 
who controlled them at the same ,time 
were almost immune from taxation. 
Document No. 24, Documents of the 
Board of Aldermen, vol. xxix, 1846, 
tells that “thirty millions of assessable 
property can be pointed out which es- 
capes the grasp of the tax roll,” and fur- 
ther relates that “numbers of wealthy 
residents leave the city to escape taxa- 
tion.” 

In the revelations of February, 1853, 
when the Grand Jury’s presentment and 
testimony showed that public franchises 
of all kinds had been disposed of by the 
Common Council in 1851-52 to the high- 
est bribe bidder for amounts ranging 
from $50,000 down, it was again dis- 
closed that thé bribers were men com- 
monly known as respected and respect- 
able, the leaders of public opinion and 
some of them of the exclusive society of 
the day. 

The same element, tho not the same 
men, hurried to the rescue of Mayor 
Wood in 1856—Mayor Wood, the cor- 
ruption of whose administration exceeded 
anything known before. At this time 
the city was being plundered directly and 
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indirectly to the extent of nearly five mil- 
lion dollars a year. Yet such firms and 
men as Brown Brothers & Co., William 
B. Astor, Moses Taylor, Courtlandt 
Palmer, Daniel Drew, Schuyler Livings- 
ton, twenty-eight in all, attached their 
signatures to a document fulsomely prais- 
ing Wood and his administration. Of 
course the adroit Mayor made good use 
of such a convenient testimonial. 

A somewhat similar paper, known as 
the Roberts-Taylor-Astor testimonial, 
was used by Tweed to its fullest effect to 
disarm public criticism. These men had 
madea perfunctory examination of Comp- 
troller Connolly’s books and handed in 
a report certifying to the honest manner 
in which the city’s finances were con- 
ducted. Mr. John Foley, whose public 
spirited fight against the Tweed “ Ring ” 
is remembered, has informed the writer 
that some of them were forced to do this 
by a threat to increase assessments on 
their property. And when Tweed, for 
appearance sake, sought to have a show 
of public sentiment behind him in his pas- 
sage of the act, known as the “ Tweed 
charter,” which only more seriously 
fastened his hold upon the city, he had 
no difficulty in obtaining the signatures 
of any number of leading citizens to a 
memorial, stating that the charter in 
question would give the city “ honest and . 
symmetrical local government.” 

This, however, was not surprising. 
Nearly all the so-called representative 
citizens of the day were deep in politico- 
financial schemes. The Viaduct Railway 
Company project can be instanced. By 
the various provisions of this act, which 
became a law, the city was compelled to 
furnish the first five million dollars with 
which to start the road and otherwise 
would have been mulcted to the extent 
of nearly fifty millions, all without any 
returns whatever. Moreover, the prop- 
erty of the company was exempt from 
taxes and assessments for a long period. 
Associated as directors with Tweed, 
Sweeny, Connolly, Hugh Smith, A. 
Oakey Hall and John J. Bradley—the 
chiefs of the “Tweed Ring”—were such 
men as Alexander T. Stewart, James F. 
D. Lanier, John Jacob Astor and others. 
It was only a few days before the first | 
specific exposure of the “Ring” that 
Connolly, as Comptroller, was about to 
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pay over the first five millions of city 
money to the company. The fall of the 
“Ring ” killed the project. 

The “ Black Horse Cavalry,” a corrupt 
combination of Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature, was 


sufficiently strong even in Tweed’s time . 


to turn the vote on any bill. The term 
was used as late as 1891, but the very 
next year, when Tammany controlled the 
Legislature, the lobby disappeared and all 
corporations and applicants for favors 
were advised “to see headquarters on 
Fourteenth Street.” Since that time it 
has been found easier to deal directly 
with the powerful “ boss,” who, in turn, 
delivers the votes of his henchmen. One 
well-known Tammany man stationed at 
Albany for the past three years told the 
writér that on every bill he would call 
up the Tammany “boss ” (when the lat- 
ter was not in England) by long distance 
telephone and receive instructions. 

But in all the years the lobby ran legis- 
lation at Albany the tribute in bribes was 
immense—the corporations paid or were 
forced to disgorge in bribes millions 
upon millions of dollars. Take, for in- 
stance, the Assembly of 1885. Of the 
128 members it was said to be established 
as a fact that 94 were open to “ influ- 
ence” of one kind or another and that 75 
per cent. of these stood ready to sell their 
votes for money on any bill in which they 
were not otherwise interested. 

What is the source of this corruption? 
Purely that of commercialism. At every 
session of the Legislature, from the year 
1799 to the present, as we have shown by 
instances and references, the saturnalia 
has been going on unceasingly. Hun- 
dreds of more instances could be named 
off hand tending to prove beyond doubt 


that the most dangerous of all social and 
political evils—bribery of .representative 
bodies—must be accredited to that spirit 
which has secured special privileges or 
immunities at the expense of the com- 
munity. 

But since about the year 1892 still an- 
other method of insidious bribery, won- 
derfully simple and effective, saving of 
time and trouble, has been introduced— 
namely, that of corporations “ taking in” 
the “boss” as a sort of silent partner. 
Mr. Croker was asked before the “ Mazet 
Committee ” in 1899 whether he did not 
own shares in the “ Huckleberry road,” 
the Auto-Truck Company and other cor- 
porations, but he declined to answer; 
such matters were his “ private affairs.” 
And it is common knowledge that corpor- 
ations of all kinds contribute lavishly to 
the campaign chests of both parties with 
the tacit understanding that such a token 
will find for them grace in the eyes of 
the “boss.” As one railroad president 
is said to have remarked recently upon 
making a political contribution of $100,- 
000: “ I like the ‘ boss’ system. It saves 
one so much time and trouble when you 
want to arrange matters.” 

The double conscience—one standard 
of morals for private life and a radically 
different one for public life—well nigh 
pervades the entire Union. Its devotees, 
conscious or unconscious, cannot bring 
themselves to believe that the same test 
of character should be applied in public 
as in private affairs. The suppression of 
vice and blackmail, the purification of the 
electorate, the struggle for good civic 
government are very easy tasks compared 


with the obstacles which the breaking of. 


the power of commercialism in politics 
presents. 
New York Crirv 


Broadway. 
By William Hamilton Hayne. 


Throbs with the thunder of the city’s heart,— 


pt: dawn to midnight, the imperial mart 


All sounds are echoed through the mighty street, 
From din of transit to the tramp of feet,— 
And surging Life, replete with loss or gain, 
Seems like the waves of some tumultuous main, 


Grovetown, Cotumsia Co., Ga, 
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By Ernest Irving Antrim, Ph.D.; 
Sas 


URING the five or six years of the 
student’s university course he en- 
joys no family life and little socie- 

ty life. Occasional dinners and recep- 
tions, to the latter of which as a rule only 
corps and fraternity students are invited, 
constitute the society life of the German 
university. The strict rules of German 
etiquet do not allow a young man to as- 
sociate with young women. 

It very seldom occurs that a student 
spends his whole time at one university. 
Mot students attend two universities, 
and many attend three. or four, before 
passing their examinations. The average 
length of time spent by students in Bonn 
and Heidelberg, the popular summer uni- 
versities, is only one year. Instructors 


also seldom spend their lives as docent, 
assistant-professor, and professor in one 


university. Dr. Brandl, the celebrated 
»rofessor of English literature and philol- 
ogy, taught successively in Prague, Got- 
tingen and Strassburg before being called 
to Berlin. Each of Germany’s twenty 
universities may be said to have some- 
thing of the other nineteen, as students 
or as professors or as both, so that Ger- 
many has in reality not twenty universi- 
ties, but one great national university. 

The amusements of the German stu- 
dent are Kneiping, playing billiards 
and skat, the latter of which is the Ger- 
man national game of cards, bowling, 
duelling, and making tours. The great 
English and American sports are ignored. 
Bicycle riding seems to be popular only 
among the merchants, while the tennis 
courts are monopolized by the young 
women. There is little newspaper read- 
ing, seldom political discussions, and de- 
bating societies are unknown. 

Almost half the students are members 
of some university organization. The 
university organizations may be divided 
into two classes, the color-bearing and 
the non-color-bearing. The former con- 
sist of the corps, the fraternities, the 
Christian societies, and the social clubs. 


* 


The corps, which are as old as the uni- 
versities themselves, have historical con- 
nection with the several States, hence 
their name. Bismarck, for example, was 
a member of the Hanoverians of Gottin- 
gen. Each corps is an independent so- 
ciety ; however, the corps of all Germany _ 
form a general organization of which the 
separate corps may be regarded as chap- 
ters. The corps students, most of whom 
study law, are from the wealthiest and 
most cultured families and among the 
young men who will fill the highest gov- 
ernmental offices of the future. They 
regard good form, aristocratic demeanor, 
exclusiveness and skillful duelling as the 
essentials of university life. All other ° 
students are called by them wilde. The 
fraternities came into existence the be- 
ginning of this century, their original 
purpose being to antagonize the corps, 
which were then somewhat sectional, and 
to arouse among students a spirit of pa- 
triotism. Time has wrought many 
changes in both these organizations, so 
that the only real difference between them 
is that the former is wealthier and some- 
what more exclusive than the latter. 
Many of the corps have houses, some of 
which are models of architectural skill 
and.beauty. Both organizations have 
their duelling grounds and make a regu- 
lar practice of duelling. Both, too, have 
their annual convention, which are at- 
tended by representatives from all the 
universities. The fraternities meet in 
the large hall of the celebrated Wartburg, 
the most beautiful and historic castle of 
Germany. Fritz Reuter was a member 
of the well-known Jena fraternity, 
which, on account of political tendencies, 
was Officially disorganized, many of the 
members being thrown into prison, Reu- 
ter among the rest. The Christian socie- 
ties differ from the corps and fraternities 
in not recognizing the duel. The social 
clubs are quite similar to the local frater- 
nities in some of our American schools. 
In recent years the vereins, the non-color- 
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bearing societies, have come into exist- 
ence. All branches of study are repre- 
sented by vereins, the object of which 
is to combine work with pleasure. This 
they do very successfully, altho the pleas- 
ure element often gains the ascendancy. 
The younger members of all the societies 
are called fiichse, and the older members 
burschen. Each fuchs selects a burschen 
as his adviser and thus becomes quickly 
FS yeptoninted with university manners and 
customs. The relationship existing be- 
tween these two students often develops 
into a friendship which continues through 
life. Meetings are held twice a week, the 
object of each meeting being a pleasant 
evening. First business is transacted, 
which generally takes quite a while, be- 
cause German students are men of many 
words, then in the case of the vereins a 
paper or lecture, and lastly the social part 
of the evening. Beer-drinking, singing 
_ and animated conversation constitute the 
third number of the program. To hear 
a German society sing is an inspiration. 
The voluminous Commers-buch, which 
contains a beautiful German song by our 
Bayard Taylor, is the greatest song book 
of the kind in the world. A part of the 
morning following each meeting is de- 
voted to a friithschoppen, which always 
has the effect of putting every one into 
good humor. A very important element 
of the German language is its beer ter- 
minology. The hundreds of words which 
have to do with imbibing are as utterly 
untranslatable into English as our sport 
terms are untranslatable into German. 
All of these societies have their bad fea- 
tures, such as excessive beer-drinking 
and waste of time; however, the good 
qualities cannot be estimated too highly. 
There are no laws in the world better ob- 
served than the laws of a German society. 
The mistakes of the younger member are 
always followed by severe criticism, so 
that he soon learns what is expected of 
him. Thus he acquires habits which be- 
fore the close of his student days have be- 
come a part of his nature. The practice 
of duelling, which has its barbarous ele- 
ments, meets even among students with 
-bitter opposition. The university regards 





it as a necessary evil. So long as the’ 


young manhood of Germany is supplied 
with a superabundance of vital energy 
and animal spirits we may expect duel- 
ling to continue. Without duelling 
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sword practice would soon be a thing of 
the past and an important discipline 
would be lost. Duelling is a severe test 
of courage, strength and self-control. It 
requires more nerve and presence of mind 
than football, and is attended with less 
danger. The unskilled duellist is sure to 
leave the university with his face full of 
scars, regarded by him as marks of honor, 
but he gains a discipline which serves 
him through life. 

The greatest criticism urged against the 
German university is the freedom she al- 
lows her students. While the German 
methods never would succeed in America, 
they are the only possible ones in Ger- 
many. The German university does not 
take the young student by the hand and 
show him all the paths of error and start 
him on the right way. In that case there 
would be no development. She lets him 
find his own way. He makes many bltin- 
ders, some of which are costly; but his 
time is not lost. He learns by experience 
that intellectual dissipation means ulti- 
mate failure and that only a concentra- 
tion of one’s energies will bring success. 
A great German once said: “To gain 
men we must risk our boys.” Germany 
risks every year thirty thousand of her 
best boys and loses some, but she gains 
men who become the intellectual leaders 
of the world. ) Among the thousands of 
Americans living in Germany somewhat 
over five hundred are students of the Ger- 
man universities. Nine-tenths of this 
number study in Berlin, Leipsic, Bonn, 
Gottingen and Heidelberg, Berlin alone 
having more than two hundred. The 
larger universities and the more popular 
of the smaller ones have American or- 
ganizations, the most successfully man- 
aged of which is the American colony of 
Gottingen. The present membership of 
the colony is eighty, representing half the 
States of the Union and nearly all the 
large universities. The student who has 
been member of the colony longest is 
president or patriarch, as he is called. The 
chief characteristic of the G6ttingen col- 
ony is patriotism. The national holidays 
are celebrated with perhaps a greater 
manifestation of enthusiasm than any- 
where in America. Last year the Fourth 
of July speech was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Barrows of Oberlin. Some students 
remain long enough to take the degree 
Ph.D, The worth of this degree depends 
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on two things: First, the university from 
which it is received; and, secondly, the 
lines of work which it represents. The 
general statement may be made that the 
southern universities require somewhat 
less than the northern, and the smaller 
universities, with several exceptions, 
somewhat less than the larger. Since 1885 
more than two hundred Americans have 
received Ph.D. from German universities. 
Over a hundred of these represent work 
in the sciences, whereas fewer than thirty 
represent work in Oriental, classical and 
























































VERYTHING looked quiet as the 
new year opened. There was no 
conflict between the Cabinet and 

Diet, and no disturbance of foreign re- 
lations. To be sure there were ripples 
and even waves of dissatisfaction among 
the five thousand foreigners here, who 
by the abolition of exterritoriality had 
recently come under the laws of Japan 
and were having their first experiences 
with the police and taxes and law courts. 
But even this somewhat dreaded change 
of being put under an Oriental govern- 
ment made so little difference with most 
of us that it would hardly have been no- 
ticed save for the necessity of paying 
various kinds of taxes. 

And here I may say the taxes are not 
excessive, tho, in the opinion of some, 
certain taxes are unjust. Thirty dollars 
will cover all calls on an income of one 
thousand. There is no opposition to pay- 
ing ordinary taxes, unless we except a 
few missionaries, who contend that, since 
missionaries’ incomes are derived from 
abroad, in equity they should not be 
taxed; or who take the ground that since 
Buddhist priests pay no income tax, 
Christian missionaries also should be ex- 
empt. In fact, all missionaries may es- 
cape the income tax if they take the same 
ground the Catholics do, that the income 
comes to their Church, not to them as in- 
dividuals. This is the law with regard 
to Buddhist temples and priests. The 
latter have no income as such, but derive 
their living from the revenue of the tem- 
ple, which is not taxed. This law applied 
to foreign missions has so far resulted in 
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modern philology (English excepted) 
and mathematics. Within a few years 
young women have been permitted to 
frequent lectures in some of the universi- 
ties, and judging from the great increase 
of American young women it is becoming 
quite fashionable to make the acquaint- 
ance of the German institutions of learn- 
ing. The popular courses of. Berlin, Leip- 
sic and Gottingen are already well attend- 
ed by the more ambitious daughters of 
Uncle Sam. 
GERMANTOWN, OHI0. 


The Japan of 1900. 


By J. H. DeForest, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


Protestant missionaries paying the in- 
come tax, while Catholics do not. 

The business communities of the open 
ports, however, are very much affected 
by the Japanese system of taxes. The 
passage from local self-government and 
virtual property in land to Japanese mu- 
nicipal government has raised many vex- 
atious questions as to the legality of cer- 
tain taxes on houses and lands, and there 
is no little complaint and even refusal to 
heed the tax collector. The French sol- 
idly and some Germans decline to pay 
certain taxes, on the ground that the de- 
mand is in violation of treaties. Default- 
ers are not yet proceeded against by the 
authorities, but until these questions are 
finally settled there will be more or less 
of friction and restlessness under Japa- 
nese rule. 

Herein is to a considerable extent the 
origin of such anti-Japanese writings as 
have unfortunately appeared in some 
American journals, to the effect that for- 
eigners are winding up their business 
and leaving Japan as fast as possible; 
that taxation is excessive and unjust: 
that the courts indiscriminately defend 
every native guilty of unprovoked assault 
on a foreigner; that the police are med- 
dlesome and overbearing; and that the 
situation is getting so unendurable that 
it will result sooner or later in interna- 
tional complications. The grain of truth 
there is in these exaggerations would be’ 
worthy of no more than a passing notice 
in a well proportioned perspective, yet 
they are so prominent in some minds and 
are so unjust to Japan that they must be 
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mentioned with the statement that there 
is another side. 

For example, Sendai has a foreign 
community of about forty members—the 
largest that exists in any interior town in 
Japan. Our relations with the Japanese 
are very much better than under the ex- 
territorial system. Since then leading 
people of the city have repeatedly invited 
us to make joint committees with them 
for the purpose of promoting a wider ac- 
quaintance. One result of this was a 
garden party recently of three hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, native and foreign. 
Weare cordially welcomed to gatherings 
in honor of the incoming and outgoing 
governors. A foreigner is frequently in- 
vited to stand with Japanese scholars in 
addressing educational meetings, and two 
of us are honorary members of the city 
Educational Society.. And our guests, 
like Professor G. Frederick Wright, Dr. 
F. E. Clark and President Jordan, re- 
ceive most cordial attentions from the 
officials and prominent people of the 
city. While it would not be just to affirm 
that this is the normal condition all 
through the Empire, it would be more 
truthful than the other picture. 

The normal feeling of good will to- 
ward the United States crops out on ev- 
ery occasion. Admiral Beardslee is 
everywhere greeted with enthusiasm, and 
at his suggestion a committee is formed 
to erect a monument on the spot where 
Commodore Perry landed forty-seven 
years ago. If our “Oregon” needs re- 
pairs, the Government docks are put at 
our disposal. United States soldiers go- 
ing home from Manila have been shown 
the sights of Tokyo by university and 
college students, who volunteered to be 
their guides. And that the feeling is re- 
ciprocal is in a measure apparent from 
the fact that the first great business ven- 
tures from abroad are by Americans, in 
the tobacco and petroleum industries. 

Dr. Griffis recently wrote me thus: 


“When I left Japan in 1874 I resolved to be 
an interpreter so far as I could of Japan to 
America, and this idea I have steadily pursued. 
I have deliberately elected to strive to make 
the Orientals and Americans better acquainted 
with each other and to remove causes of fric- 
tion and misunderstandings.” 


This is the right spirit to show. Japan 
certainly intends to have an honorable 
record in the execution of the great trust 
committed to her by the revision of the 
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treaties. Let the splendid rescue of Pe- 
king, made possible by Japan’s prompt 
and hearty aid, put a stop to this petty 
fault-finding, that sees beams where there 
are only motes. 

The central event of the year that over- 
tops all others is the action of Japan in 
China. The whole world knows the story 
of this brilliant and most successful 
movement, in which an Oriental army 
co-operated without friction or any 
trouble whatever with the soldiers of 
the West. Their almost perfect organi- 
zation, their endurance, their eagerness 
to be in first at the captures of Tientsin 
and Peking, their self-restraint and prac- 
tice of humanitarian principles in the 
hour of victory, and their modest bearing 
since then reveal to the world a nation of 
large moral resources as well as of fight- 
ing ability. , 

It is within the limits of reasonable 
statement to say that, had it not been for 
Japan’s timely aid, the representatives of 
all the nations would have been barbar- 
ously massacred before Western troops 
could have given relief. Looked at in 
that light, Japan stands as the savior of 
the Ministers and missionaries from a 
horrible fate, and the whole West owes 
her a debt of gratitude that will surely 
tend to put an end to the old thought of 
Japan as a heathen nation. Indeed this 
Chinese disaster has already brought Ja- 
pan and the West together in the begin- 
nings of a friendship that treaties alone 
are powerless to create. 

Next comes the resignation of the 
Yamagata Cabinet. Nearly two years 
ago Marquis Yamagata reluctantly took 
the Premiership, openly saying that his 
action was only temporary. It was a 
stormy time for Japanese statesmen, for 
the Diet insisted upon government by 
party, and of all men Yamagata was most 
resolute in opposing this innovation. But 
as he had to get party support for his 
measures, he came to some kind of an 
understanding with the Liberals, tho he 
would never listen to their demands for 
a share of the Cabinet offices. So the 
Liberals would have broken with him but 
for the fact that the Government was 
confronted with Treaty Revision in the 
first place, which was followed by the 
Chinese upheaval, both of which forbade 
any severe quarrels in the Diet. But soon 
after the relief of Peking Marquis Yam- 
agata resigned and his Cabinet fell. 
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Yet it was a very small fall. For, in 
the estimation of the public, there was 
only one man who could succeed, and 
that was the one who had already been 
three times Premier—Marquis Ito. He 
has always been friendly with the Liber- 
als, and they have long wanted him to 
take the leadership of their party and 
commit the nation once for all to party 
government, including party Cabinets. 
He has virtually taken this step. The old 
Liberal party dissolved and went over, 
152 strong, to the Marquis, who formed 
them into a party, new in name, Rikken 
Seiyuw Kai, but which to the popular mind 
meahs simply the old Liberals. 

The coming of Marquis Ito the fourth 
time into the Premiership—and this time 
as the open leader of the Liberals—is the 
beginning of a new chapter in Japanese 
politics. New men and young men, who 
have won their honors abroad as well as 
at home, are now in the Cabinet, such as 
Hoshi Toru, formerly Minister to the 
United States, and Kaneko Kentaro, 
whom Harvard delighted to honor. With 
this combination of old and new we may 
expect some solid successes, in spite of 
the watchful opposition of Count Oku- 
ma’s 120 Progressives. 

Nevertheless, Japan, being Japan, no 
one can foretell what disasters may be- 
fall this Cabinet. Before the Ministers 
are really seated in their various chairs a 
grave charge is raised against Mr. Hoshi 
by one of the ablest and most upright of 
Japan’s young statesmen, Shimada Sa- 
buro. And we recall how even Marquis 
Ito was bowled out in six months the last 
time he was Premier; so that nothing is 
impossible in Japan. We simply hope for 
a Cabinet of average duration, one year 
and a half. 

The marriage of .the Crown Prince, 
which promises the continuation of the 
oldest existing dynasty in the world, was 
an event of great.political and social sig- 
nificance. February 11th,the anniversary 
of the accession of Jimmu Tenno to the 
throne, was the day chosen for the offi- 
cial announcement of the engagement of 
the Prince Imperial with Princess Sada- 
ko, their ages being twenty-one and sev- 
enteen. The wedding was on May 19th. 
All sorts of things were done to commem- 
orate the event. Tokyo will build a Fine 
Arts Museum, estimated to cost 600,000 
yen. Imperial-wedding pink postage 
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stamps, for use in Japan only, were is- 
sued. The foreign community of Yoko- 
hama ordered from New York a four- 
thousand-dollar casket for their congrat- 
ulatory present. Grounds for public 
parks here and there’ have been set apart 
as a perpetual commemoration. The uni- 
versal rejoicing is tempered with the 
thought that the Prince has been in deli- 
cate health for many years. He has the 
prayers of foreigners as well as of his 
own loyal people that he may have long 
life, and when the time comes continue 
the noble work of the present Emperor, 
of whom our much beloved Minister 
Buck says: “ He is one of the greatest 
of living rulers.” 

Whether Japan is keeping pace mor- 
ally with her great progress in other lines 
is one of the points around which there 
is much earnest discussion. Any review 
of the year that did not notice this would 
be exceedingly defective. There is pro- 
portionately as much writing on morals 
and religion in Japan now as there is in 
the West. No year here has been richer 
in ethical discussions and publications. 
Men who have openly said, “ There is no 
need of religion, morality is enough,” 
have frankly. changed front, and in view 
of the wide immorality, which seems to 
be growing worse and worse, are saying 
that religion after all is essential. Bribery 
evidently is getting an ugly hold on poli- 
tics, and there are even more ugly forms 
of immorality that are striking hard at 
the very life of the people. Yet this year 
has witnessed a large advance in ethical 
thought, and it may be that the growing 
alarm over immorality is the result of 
higher ideals. Certain it is that there 
has been a great awakening upon the so- 
called social question, and a form of 
slavery that was driving scores of wom- 
en to suicide has been unearthed and 
abolished by the Minister of the Home 
Department as well as by the courts. 
Japan is worse in some respects than ever 
before, but in others it is far better. And 
with so many earnest and noble men and 
women there is sure to be a moral ad- 
vance, if not commensurate with the ma- 
terial, yet a great gain on the old national 
morality. Moral standards of universal 
applicability are being widely advocated, 
while we hear less and less of the old cry 
that Japanese morality is all that Japanese 
need. 

Senpal, JAPAN, 





The Expedition to Paotingfu. 


By T. J. N. Gatrell, M.D. 


[Inasmuch as many inaccurate statements have been published in regard to the allied expedition to Paotingfu, 
and undue blame cast upon the Germans, it is but simple justice to give to the public the following statements of a 
member of the British contingent in that expedition. This is from a letter of Dr. Gatrell to his father-in-law, Rev. J, 


L. Whiting, Oberlin, O.—EpiTor.] 


E left Peking for Paotingfu Oc- 
tober 12th. I. was engaged as 
interpreter for General Gaselee, 

but a British Consul being on the staff, 
I was asked to attend to the leading of 
the column instead. However, I was 
called to interpret for the General a num- 
ber of times. We went in a large col- 
umn, composed of Italian, French, Ger- 
man and British, the various countries 
taking turns in being the advance party ; 
but as I was leading the column, I was 
always ahead. We went by very easy 
stages, most of the marches being about 
nine miles, tho some were longer. We 
halted for one whole day to get in touch 
with the combined column which started 
from Tientsin. 

At the larger towns and cities we were 


met by the local officials, and presented 


with eggs, fruit, etc. As we neared 
Paotingfu several officials called on us, 
and I interpreted for General Gaselee. 
Their object was to induce the General 
not to enter the city. They also en- 
deavored to make excuses for what had 
been done. They brought lists of pres- 
ents of food and grain which they had 
prepared for us outside the city. I was 
told to say “that we had money to buy 
what we needed, and that: until we had 
made investigation no promises of leni- 
ency could be given.” Also “that we 
were not paying friendly calls.” 

The next day as we approached the 
city the Fan t’ai* and several other offi- 
cials met us. At the interview Consul 
Jameson interpreted. The result was 
that we went on and encamped outside 
the north gate, and another interview 
was called for in a temple close to us at 
ten o'clock. At this hour all the higher 
officers of all the forces met and talked 
with the Fan t’ai. I was present. The 
one thing talked from the Chinese side 
was for us not to enter the city. One 

* Provincial treasurer, who was also acting governor, 
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‘General. 


hundred of the leading business men 
came and begged an audience with the 
He said they must prove their 
avowed good intentions toward foreign- 
ers by supplying all our needs. This they 
promised to do. Finally the General 
said he would march through the city the 
next day. The Fan t’ai said he would 
personally escort us, and provide a sedan 
chair for the General. He replied, “I 
am a soldier and ride on horseback not in 
a chair.” The Fan t’ai replied,’ “ Good, 
good,” and held up his thumb by way of 
approval. 

The next day at 10 A. M. the proces- 
sion started, generals. in front and the 
other officers behind. It had at first been 
said that only four officers of each of the 
other forces would go; but dozens went. 
It was a ridiculous sight. Rain poured 
down all the time. The Chinese who 
lined the streets and shop fronts had the 
most impudent and derisive air. We en- 
tered the north gate, went through the 
city and out at the south gate, around 
the wall to the west gate, in this gate 
to the east gate, where we were dis- 
missed. General Gaselee and a few of- 
fficers of the other forces, however, re- 
mained in a temple outside the east gate, 
and had another consultation, with the 
result that the next day the headquarters 
staff and a few troops went into the city. 
The headquarters were established in the 
Guild of the Liang Kiang. The city was 
divided into four parts, a part being al- 
lotted to each of the nations represented. 
Police stations were opened, and none but 
officers and men on business were allowed 


in the city, so far as our quarter was con- - 


cerned. The troops of the other nations 
were quartered in their respective areas, 
but were allowed to do pretty much as 
they pleased, tho all had police on guard. 

Before reaching Paotingfu we _ had 
heard there were some missionaries there, 
and also some in Chéngtingfu. On the 
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morning of our arrival inquiries elicited 
the fact that a Mr. and Mrs. Green and 
child and Miss Gregg, of the China In- 
land Mission, at Huai Lu had been ta- 
ken out of the city three days before by 
the French after being there a long time. 
Mr. Green was very sick and one of their 
children had died in their imprisonment. 
The French had been outside Paotingfu 
five days before they knew of the mission- 
aries being there, a thing which went 
against the Fan t’ai later. On hearing 
of them and their whereabouts, General 
Gaselee decided to see them at once. So 
immediately after the interview with the 
Fan t’ai above mentioned, he asked me to 
take him to the French camp. I did so, 
and we saw the poor rescued ones. : Mr. 
Green was very sick, Mrs. Green awfully 
thin and broken down. Thebaby and Miss 
Gregg looked fairly well. General Gase- 
lee was most kind and sympathetic. He 
asked me to inquire into their experiences 
and see what could be done for Mr. 
Green. I did so and reported to the hos- 
pital department and soon some English 
doctors took him in hand. They all 
eventually went into our field hospital, 
where they remained until their depar- 
ture for Tientsin a few days later. Food, 
wine, medicines and bedding were sup- 
plied, and you should have seen the grati- 
tude stand out in their eyes and faces 
when I took the things to them. The 
French had done all in their power for 
them, the Colonel even giving up his own 
bed for Mr. Green. Two days later Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffith and Mr. Brown, also 
of the C. I. M. at Shunteh fu, arrived 
from Chéng ting. They had not suffered 
as the others had. I have a copy of the 
written statement of the experiences of 
the Green party, but it is too long for this 
letter. They gave most damaging evi- 
dence against the Fan t’ai and other offi- 
cials, and it went a long way toward 
bringing about their punishment. As 
soon as we got established in the city I 
began inquiries about the atrocities, and 
very soon found some Christians and oth- 
ers who were willing to give evidence. 
Every one I saw laid the blame on the 
Fan t’ai. A court of inquiry (interna- 
tional) was opened, and before long the 
Fan t’ai and several others were arrested 
by order of the court. Consul Jameson 
was the interpreter at the court, so I got 
only second hand knowledge of what was 
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done. I was busy on investigation all the 
time. One day General Gaselee asked 
me to go for a ride around the sites of 
the ruined missions. We were able to 
find the grave of Mr. Pitkin, with whom 
were buried some ten native Christians. 
It was just outside the east wall of their 
big compound. The several compounds, 
American Board, Presbyterian, and 
China Inland Mission, were total wrecks. 
The reports of the attacks were often con- 
tradictory in parts, but all agreed in say- 
ing that the people of the villages imme- 
diately around the compounds took a 
large share in the work of destruction. 
The Presbyterian Mission was destroyed 
on the fourth of the sixth modn, which 
was Saturday. The other places the next 
day. Most of the witnesses said that all 
the Presbyterian friends were burned in 
their houses, tho one said Mr. Simcox 
had made an effort to escape on a horse, 
but was caught and cut down. Dr. Tay- 
lor is said to have tried to exhort them, 
but was cut at, and finally retreated into . 
his house and upstairs. The house was 
subsequently burnt beneath him. Mrs. 
Simcox fired her revolver from her upper 
window and killed two Boxers, one of 
them a leader. All the Chinese on the 
place were killed. These Boxers and vil- 
lagers went into the city, where they were 
received by the Fan t’ai, who gave them 
money and rice and distributed about ten 
buttons and degrees among the more 
preminent men. Next day, Sunday, the 
compounds at the south gate were at- 
tacked by the villagers at 4.a.m. Final- 
ly they went for Boxers to assist them. 
Mr. Pitkin tried to keep them out by use 
of a revolver. He was shot in the leg, but 
continued firing when lying down until 
his ammunition gave out. He was then 
caught and tied to a tree and afterward 
beheaded. His head is said to have been 
carried into the city for the Fan t’ai to 
see. Miss Morrill and Miss Gould and 
the Bagnall family were taken into the 
city and also Mr. Cooper, carried to the 
altar or headquarters of the Boxers in the 
Ch’i Shéng An temple, and in the evening 
all were taken outside to the southeast 
corner of the wall and beheaded. The 
China Inland Mission party had fled to 
the camp east of the city, carrying a few 
valuables. The officer allowed his sol- 


diers to rob them and then deliberately 
He 


handed them over to the Boxers. 
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paid dearly for his part, as you will hear. 
These facts were brought up against the 
Fan t’ai.and others. So far as I know 
the following punishments have been in- 
flicted: The Fan-t’ai, Ting Yung, the offi- 
cer at the camp to which the Bagnalls 
went, the Tartar general and another 
high official have been publicly beheaded 
by the common executioner, the Ch’i 


Shéng Anand Ch’éng huang temples were 
blown up, 100,000 taels fine was exacted, 
and another ofhcial was sent to Tientsin 
for punishment, as he had something 
against him there. I hear that all the 
city gate towers are to be blown up, and 
also the southeast angle of the wall. We 
lett before the executions were carried 
into effect. 
Pekin, Nov. 13, 1900. 


Old Jack. 


By Alfred Ely Colton. 


say a classical, education, and 
therefore the credit for his being 
an unusually knowing horse must rest 
largely upon the training which he re- 
ceived at the hands of my father and “ us 
boys.” “Us boys ”—yes, we had a hand 
in bringing him up in the way he should 
0. 
r Jack’s owner, on his frequent rides to 
his widely scattered parishioners and to 
the little chapel at Koshkonong, had a 
way of reciting poetry out loud as he and 
Jack ambled along. If by any accident to 
tongue or possible lapse of memory 
(which last many would have said was 
impossible) a line from Homer, Words- 
worth or Longfellow had been dropped, 
I think that Old Jack could have given it 
himself. More than one astonished pe- 
destrian (of course, a stranger to those 
parts) has turned to watch Old Jack 
shuffling along, and that scholarly look- 
ing driver in the old buggy reciting aloud 
with sundry slaps of the reins and spas- 
modic gestures with his free hand, “ Over 
the rainbow’s rim, musical cherub, soar,” 
or, “ The Vath of Glory leads but to the 
grave.” More than any other quotation, 
Old Jack had that resounding horse gal- 
lop line rendered in his ears, “ Quadrupe- 
dante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 
um.” e 
So Old Jack had a poetical education. 
He quickened his pace when the rime 
was rollicking. Perhaps it was because 
the lines (the leather ones) slapped his 
back more vigorously. I am prepared, 
however, to stand by the proposition that 
Old Jack was from force of training a 


OQ: JACK enjoyed a liberal, I might 


poetaster, and would have run away if 
anything but sentiments from Watts, 
Shakespeare, Milton, or others similarly 


‘expert in high class rime, had been de- 


livered in his hearing. 

There were two occasions when Old 
Jack scandalized people. One was when 
he came tearing over the last hill before 
the Koshkonong Chapel was reached on 
the home stretch. He showed what was 
in him, in those last moments of making 
up lost time. ‘“ The elder,” when in the 
buggy, was sure to lose himself in the 
grand world of historical and literary 
heroes and in the legends of the Church, 
so that he would come down to Jack, the 
chapel and the sermon, all of a rush. And 
then Jack had to go. But the old horse 
was so well used to it that at the two- 
mile cheese factory he really did not need 
the punch behind from the umbrella, 
which was a good enough whip when we 
boys made away with the other kind. 
With a rattle and a whir the buggy 
rounded up to the horse sheds, and the 
gospel was dispensed to the hardy farm- 
ers and their rosy-cheeked wives and 
daughters, and it was good gospel, too. 

The other occasion when Old Jack de- 
parted from the paths of rectitude was 
on the way from all funerals to the cem- 
etery. Jack being “the elder’s horse ” 
headed the procession from the house to 
the grave. But it was a fact that the 
head and tail of the procession always 
needed a telephone connection. For Jack 
was generally out of sight of the mourn- 
ers and hearse. Walk! Old Jack’s fu- 
neral gait was his own undisputed spe- 
cialty. He always led by 500 yards or 
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so, while the hearse and the rest kept up 
the pace of well regulated members of so- 
ciety, in harmony with funeral decorum. 
The only thing to do was to let Jack 
walk ahead, and then stop in the middle 
of the road till the rest overtook him. 
Old Jack in the middle of the road with 
a sorrowful cast of countenance—his 
professional air (like that of the under- 
taker )—-was a problem to strangers. Old 
timers, however, knew that the balance 
of the funeral procession would soon 
make its appearance. I used to think that 
I could detect a grin on Jack’s face dur- 
ing these waits. I was never in doubt 
of his pride in this specialty—a sort of 
“cake walk” pride. Jack not only be- 
lieved in keeping up with the procession, 
but ahead of it. 
. “Old reliable” he was, in the barn, 
when paying respects to oats and hay. 
At first it seemed hazardous for us boys 
to crawl under him, but that was nothing 
to mounting him and sliding off his tail 
over and over again to the amazement 
and admiration of strange boys visiting 
us. It was one of our greatest showing 
off tricks. Jack was never known to 
budge under the ordeal. 

As I have said, he could be very de- 
mure, but turn him out in the orchard 
and it was as easy to catch Aguinaldo as 
Old Jack. If I remember aright he could 
be caught in time for a funeral, but if it 
was only a wedding to which he must 
go, it was sometimes all but impossible 
tocorner him. He had a sort of if-they- 
are-so-giddy-as-to-get-married, I-can-be- 
giddy-too, air. He would devour the 
pan of oats or nubbin of corn held out to 
him, but frisked off with a rush when the 
halter was almost in place. 

I can well remember on different oc- 
casions “the elder” in desperation say- 
ing: “I don’t see how I can get to that 
wedding on time.” It was at such a last 
ditch as that that Jack bowed his neck to 
the yoke, I mean bridle, and assisted at 
the wedding—by getting the parson 
there. 

As to ability to surmount obstacles, Old 
Jack several times jumped over a six-rail 
fence, out of the pasture where he was 
kept in summer. For this unpardon- 
able behavior Old Jack was compelled to 
ignominiously wear a poke. ; 

But the secret is out, that when we 
boys wanted Old Jack for a swimming or 
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fishing expedition, we could catch him | 
without great inconvenience. _-- 

Of course, the Wisconsin boys knew 
all about the language of two fingers 
held up in school,; or any other place 
where boys were imprisoned. . All boys 
from Manchuria to the Transvaal, in- 
cluding the prairies west of Lake Michi- 
gan, know that two fingers stand for 
“Can you go swimming?” We boys 
had another sign which meant “Can 
Jack go?” which last was aimed at-me. 
I had a certain contortion and grimace 
which meant, “. I-turned-him-into-the-or- 
chard-at-noon-and - no-one-will-be - able- 
to-get-him-till-we-get-home.” 

Yet there was some uncertainty about 
it, for there was a sewing machine agent, 
a real estate man and lover, in our neigh- 
borhood who petted Jack’s owner and 
had their own designs on him (Old — 
Jack). 

But once home and none of our ene- 
mies around, we soon captured him (Old 
Jack), had him harnessed, and were off 
in the old one-seated buggy, Will and 
Mannie, Henry and Fred, Bert and my- 


self ; two on the seat of honor behind (a 
standup on the hind ex, almost the only 
bone of contention between us), and four 


of us on the seat in front. All aboard! 
We boys knew that Old Jack could 
trot, and away we went! I must confess 
that it was generally toward the “ Little 
Swimming Hole” for one great reason 
not already given was that we could be- 
gin to undress quicker on that trip. The 
uncrowned king of us boys was the one 
who could “duck” first. The “ Little 
Swimming Hole,” because of a scarcity 
of houses on the route, permitted us to 
strip before we reached the bars. The 
driver was at a disadvantage in this con- 
test, but as Jack knew where to go, he 
was left largely to himself, and the so- 
called “ driver” was not far behind the 
skurrying, nimble-footed, sunburned- 
backed boys who had a great love for the 
water, except in small quantities at home. 
But Old Jack had other duties. In 
winter time there were deaf and dumb 
signs in that old academic department of 
the Normal School, some of which meant 
“All aboard for Hank Clark’s.” The 
very writing of that name brings a breath 
flavored ‘with dried clover blossoms, corn 
stalks and cattle aromas; for Hank’s 
father owned a square mile of land, and 
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it was a current phrase with us that “ it 
was a half-mile around his barns” 
(sheep-cow-horse-hay-and corn). 

What possibilities for “ hide and seek,” 
“ wolf ” and “ follow the leader.” 

That I live to-day’ writing this sketch 
proves that a kind Providence watched 
over certain reckless boys, who out at 
Hank’s walked along lofty beams, bal- 
anced on slanting joists, shinned up into 
cupolas, slid down the horse fork: ropes 
and jumped into uncertainties from straw 
stacks. 

But scarcely less enjoyable was the 
trip to the old-fashioned kitchen when we 
were cold, which was always a part of the 
program. We boys knew that one of the 
big milk pans in the buttery was always 
full of doughnuts, at least when we went 
in. And altho I have endeavored many 
times to inform the lady who presides 
over my cook stove just how those 
doughnuts were flavored and how they 
felt when going down, she always falls a 
little short of the perfection of Hank’s 
mother’s article. 

I do wish I had the receipt—but come 
to think of it I wish I had the receipt for 
the appetite which went with my share 
of that panful. Hank’s apples were 
also famous, and altho I have looked 
faithfully for Northern Spies and Snow 
apples ever since, I must, without being 
unduly prejudiced, give the blue ribbon 
to Hank’s. But it wouldn’t do to leave 
that old farm without giving Hank a 
chance to go down cellar with that beau- 
tiful three-quart pitcher. Hank didn’t 
need a candle to find the cider barrel. We 
were all Sunday-school boys; and had 
therefore signed the pledge against “ all 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage ” (I be- 
lieve those were the words), including 
hard cider. But Hank’s cider never got 
hard, so he told us, and then, too, his 
father was one of our church trustees in 
_ the days when church officials tried to 
please the minister. 

But the warmth and good cheer al- 
wayscame to an end. Old Jack mademany 
a trotting record on those trips home. It 
is a misfortune to horsedom that I did 
not “time” him. I will say that nothing 
ever passed us, and Doubleday’s racing 
stables were on that two-mile stretch, 
t 


00. 
So Old Jack served his day and gen- 
eration. I must not forget to say, how- 
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ever, that Jack was not “old.” I never 
knew when we began to call him “ old,” 
but it must have been before he left colt- 
hood behind. That was his name by 
rights, because he was so sensible, so re- 
served, so discreet, and so venerable. He 
was a sort of good uncle in the family, a 
generous and a good adviser. I have 
hinted that Jack could trot if he wanted 
to, and none knew that as well as “us 
boys,” save those who on occasions saw 
us go by. He simply would not trot for 
my father, but would go like the wind 
for us. He had belonged to a bankrupt 
breeder of fine horses, who sold him cheap 
to my father, remarking that Jack had 
the blood in him and could go with the 
proper inducements. We boys were the 
inducements. 

Bert and I found it out one day when 
we went hickory nutting out near the 
Cold Spring cheese factory. We had 
about filled our bag when we heard the 
old farmer coming, saying that if he 
caught those town boys, he would 
“warm their jackets.” Of course, we 
didn’t know that he cared for his old 
nuts, but all the same we jumped from 
the tree, grabbed the bag, and “ legged 
it” to Old Jack. We didn’t have the 
buggy that time, as it was at the repair 
shop, for one of the boys had dared the. 
driver “that he couldn’t drive within an 
inch of the edge of the bridge.” “ Never 
to take a dare” was a part of our creed, 
so there was a spill and the buggy needed 
a new wheel. We untied Old Jack and 
jumped on his neck. Jack knew that 
some kind of a crisis was imminent, and 
manfully, or rather horsefully, he came 
up to his responsibility. We then learned 
that he could go—with a big G. Bert 
clung to me, and we both clung to the 
bag. It would not do to drop it, as it had 
“the elder‘s”” name on it. It was about 
that time we had heard about the Paul 
Revere, Mazeppa and Sheridan horses 
and we added Jack to the list, because he 
carried us out of the reach of our enemy. 

The last ride finally came, and with 
that told this story of “ Old Jack” ends. 
I think that it was the last swim before 
I went off to prepare for college. We 
six boys had had a splendid three-hour 
siesta at “Jink’s Little Swimming 
Hole,” were in the buggy and starting 
for home; when alongside, from an ad- 
joining town, came a sulky, with a high 





Old Jack 


stepping, be-rubbered, and be-weighted 
and “made up” dainty and disdainful 
blooded trotter. There were also those 
straps for holding the hoofs on (or up), I 
never learned which. The driver, in 
fancy jockey cap, striped coat, and a 
cock-sure know-it-all air, seemed to 
be in a hurry to reach the fair over in 
Rock County, and of course would pass 
us boys and Jack. 

_Now we boys did not always feel in 
the racing mood. Not to go fast, but to 
get there, the end, not the means, was our 
point. So racing as such did not con- 
cern us, unless there was some fun in it. 
We boys were very proud of Jack’s speed, 
and had our own feelings about other 
people’s dust. More than anything else 
we despised style and just-see-how-great- 
I-am-ism. Of course, like most boys, we 
had no style ourselves, and naturally felt 
it our duty to take the starch out of 
others who had. 

So we gave an extra jerk on the lines 
with an extra forcible “ G’long, Jack.” 
Will had brought to the buggy a willow 
switch of good size, which he had used a 
few moments before in testing the 
strength of a snapping turtle’s jaws. 
Thus we were ready. The jockey and 
his fancy horse took a pace that ought to 
have passed our old rig as if it was an- 
chored, but he was just alongside. ‘“ Get 
up,” said the jockey. “ Show him your 
heels, Jack,” said Will; and it was still 
an even thing, for Jack was getting that 
long reach of his unlimbered. The jockey 
swore, which was a fatal mistake; he 
should have quoted hymns to reduce 
Jack’s speed. Jack must preserve the 
morals of us boys, and made an effort to 
leave those hard words behind. The 
jockey was now involved in the clouds of 
his own choice vocabulary and the dust 
from our outfit. He saw that something 
extra was required, and touched up his 
horse, who began to forge ahead. But the 
willow switch! Will did not need to be 
told that it was time to lay iton. The 
boys on the “ex” behind took a fresh 
grip on the seat, while I braced on the 
dashboard, twisting the reins around my 
hands, which long since had _ been 
rounded (the reins) from pulling on Old 
Jack, who was notoriously “ hard bitted.” 

Well, if that horse didn’t get into ac- 
tien! How that stride did lengthen, and 
how he did bring up his rear heels to 
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overtake the front ones. Reputation for 
himself, humiliation of an unworthy ri- 
val, were his guiding stars. At a ter- 
rific pace we went by Chamberlain’s 


‘brick yard. Neck and neck we passed 


the “ Bull-head”” pond. The speed was 
increased at the “little brick school- 
house.” At Starin’s “ Cow Pound” we 
put more coal in the boilers—that is, laid 
on the whip—and Jack got up more steam. 
From the clouds of dust came more 
swearing. It was time for independence, 
so Jack then and there took the bits in 
his teeth and introduced the residents of 
Janesville Street to the finest bit of 
steaked lightning trotting ever seen there. 
Beat? Of course Jack beat, tho the boys 
behind, hanging on for dear life, begged 
us to “let up and give the road to the 
Jefferson County sulky.” But it was too 
late, for Jack was now running the ship. 
We were a dozen lengths ahead, and Jack 
seemed to be getting just down to busi- 
ness. People saw a cloud coming and 
got out of the way, remarking as Old 
Jack at immense speed passed, “ Oh, its 
only Old Jack and the ‘ elder’s boys.’” I 
didn’t hear them, but they always were 
saying that. The fancy horse, driver and 
sulky were distanced long before we 
turned into the lane. We of course were 
proud of Old Jack’s pérformance, tho we 
couldn’t appreciate that all conquering 
stride as the jockey did. He passed the 
lane when Old Jack was almost unhar- 
nessed, his horse wet with sweat, and his 
old “ she-bang,” as we called it, sadly 
dilapidated. As he passed, we called af- 
ter him, “ When you come to Whitewa- 
ter again, bring a horse that can trot;” 
and Will yelled, “ Come in here and try 
some of Old Jack’s oats,” while Fred, the 
Baptist minister’s son, added, “ Don’t 
swear again in Old Jack’s ears, it makes 
him mad.” I finished the advice with a 
“Hire us boys to do your trotting for 
you.” 

So ended the great trot—my last ride 
with Old Jack. I mean that it was the 
last pleasure ride from the old swimming 
hole. There was yet a long journey with 
Jack, for the following week “ the elder ” 
and I and Jack took a forty-mile drive 
across Rock County to B , where I be- 
gan my education. Latin, Greek and alge- 
bra took the place of Old Jack, Jinkses’s 
swimming holes, Hank Clark’s barns’and 
kitchen, hickory nutting, etc. Looking 
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back to it, I see that a curtain fell over 
my boyhood, when at B—— I said 
* good-bye” to Old Jack. 

Among many letters from home I re- 
call one which read like this: ““ My dear 
boy, keep up your devotions and strive to 
excel in the classroom. Do you remem- 
ber the race which you had with Old Jack 
and the boys the week before you went to 
B ?” (as if I had forgotten). “It 
seems that the horse you beat was one of 
the finest trotters of Mr. Blank’s, the Wa- 
tertown breeder. He has been here look- 
ing up Jack, and has offered me $350 for 
him. I didn’t want to sell him, but as I 
have received a call to a church in Michi- 
gan, which I have accepted, I have de- 
cided to sell the old horse. This money 
comes very convenient, for without it I 
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HE National Arts Club for ama- 
teurs, artists and craftsmen more 
than doubled its available room in 

this, its second year, by adding the next 
house, 39 West Thirty-fourth Street. It 
has now sleeping rooms for women mem- 
bers over the old house and for men over 
the new one; and the enlarged restaurant 
in its old coloring of green oak and low- 
beamed ceiling (alas! no longer “ the 
Grill Room ”’) is open all the, day. 

The first club exhibition contained two 
features of especial promise and interest, 
“the Sebastus rugs” produced by a 
“cottage industry” fostered by Mr. Volk, 
and the “ Brush Guild pottery.” 

Mr. Douglas Volk, whose paintings, 
including his Pittsburg prize picture, 
were recently exhibited at the Knoedler 
Gallery,and Mr.George de Forest Brush, 
tho quite unlike as painters, are in close 
sympathy in all socialistic and educa- 
tional questions. They not only believe 
with Froude in “ hand work before head 
work,” but they hold that the individual 
should develop as the race has done; 1.e., 
that he cannot begin by tiptoeing up to 
the highest type of Greek art, but must 
begin with the ruder forms of aboriginal 
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do not see how you could go on at col- 
lege. Jack is a noble fellow. It is like 
losing an old friend. I never expected 
there was so much speed in him, but be- 
tween keeping him and taking you out of 
school of course he must go. Your lov- 
ing father.” 

And I picked up a history of Rome, 
but I do not think that I. turned a page 
for an hour. I know that I did use my 
handkerchief freely, and when my room 
mate came in and asked me what was the 
matter I could not speak. He said, 
“ Cheer up, we all get homesick at times.” 
“Homesick! Yes,” I thought; “ but 
there’s only one ‘ Old Jack.’” At the very 
last he was faithful to the interests of the 
one who loved him most. 

Boston, Mass. 


York. 


art. Also they have painted Indians and 
lived among them, and love their works. 

“ Sebatus ” is a hill beetling over Cen- 
ter Lovell, Maine, where the Volks began 
to spend their summers some three years 
ago; a hamlet whence one looks across 
the lake and foothills to the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains. Perhaps 
it is reached still by the four-horse stage 
from Fryeburg, which knew no weak, 
circuitous way of getting about the hills 
in the dozen miles which lie between, but 
swept grandly up over the crest of each 
intervening one. Once, when we were 
very desirous to pre-empt the promised 
box-seats and must have stood rather in 
the way, the driver said imploringly to 
our escort, Governor Stearns, a native of 
those parts, “ Dew, Gov., git yer wimmen 
folks out of the way!” 

All the women folks made burlap rugs 
in those days, often dyeing skillfully the 
cut rags, drawing them in, and shearing 
the pile with big shears kept for the pur- 
pose. But those rugs were unsubstantial 
compared with those for which Mrs. 
Volk is responsible. The warp and woof 
are of strongest hand-spun wool, some- 
times making alone a Luni rug of pleas- 
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ing pattern, sometimes used as the ground 
for a pile nearly an‘inch long. The dyes 
are harmonious and permanent,.and the 
great hanks of yarn, ready to be drawn 
in and tied over the basal threads, are 
beautiful in themselves. Both patterns 
and tints are so desirable that the demand 
exceeds the supply at present, tho the cost 
of producing them does not permit low 
prices, 

The Brush Guild consists of ex-pupils 
of the Art Students’ League, to whom a 
year ago Mr. Brush gave the use of his 
studio, together with his valuable sug- 
gestions. The girls had a potter’s wheel 
at first, which fortunately soon got out of 
order, compelling the building up by 
hand, resulting in unique forms. The 
Guild are now working individually. The 
pottery is warm-hued, not too smooth, 
unglazed, with brown oxide of zinc or 
some simple underglaze color rubbed into 
the pattern. 

The question has been raised whether 
it is not rather an affectation for the 
“heirs of all the ages,” who have spent 
years in studying from the casts of Greek 
masterpieces, to produce with such una- 
nimity the type of work of American ab- 
origines, or of undeveloped art periods; 
and whether it is not another proof of the 
hypnotism of a strong individuality, this 
time, happily, a rarely artistic one. Cer- 
tainly that small-necked Mexican water 
bottle, such as is swung by knotted 
thongs in a veranda to cool the contents 
by evaporation, could hardly be instinct- 
ive self-impression in art in a community 
which prefers its water Pasteurized. 

The exhibition of studies by Mr. Joseph 
Lindon Smith, illustrating the application 
of color in Egyptian, Greek and Italian 
architecture and sculpture, together with 
his talk under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Society of Mural 
Painters, ought to mark an epoch in art 
knowledge of those who have not fol- 
lowed recent criticism. He is the only 
artist who has been permitted to paint 
from the “Alexander” sarcophagus, 
found near Sidon in 1886 and now under 
bars in the museum at Constantinople, 
and probably no one living could have 
reproduced it so well as he has done for 
the Boston Art Museum. 

Forgetting that more than two thou- 
sand years have removed almost every 
trace of the color which touched pedi- 
mental sculptures and architectural mem- 


bers of the Parthenon, we have accus- 
tomed our eyes to bald white casts as 
Yon eer Greek art. The sarcopha- 
gus of the fourth century B. C. comes to 
strengthen the growing conviction of stu- 
dents, based on traces of color, that the 
Greeks tinted the draped and undraped 
figure, and it also shows how it was done. 
A passage from Pliny, speaking of the 
works of Praxiteles, esteems those the 
best which were “ smeared ” by his own 
hand. Mr. Smith thinks that word most 
expressive of what was evidently the 
process of rubbing in the earth colors 
with the finger, using unmodified local 
colors, allowing them to dye deeply the 
marble. 

The Pre-Persian Greek sculptures 
were apparently painted more opaquely 
and heavily, unless, as is possibly the 
case, they may have been repainted again 
and again as the paint wore off. In the 
after discussion of the talk, the point was 
made that, if the Greek sculptors of the 
best period painted more thinly, the tend- 
ency may have been toward what we have 
come to believe the greater refinement of 
colorless sculpture. That would not, 
however, be the inference from Mr. 
Smith’s own experiments on casts from 
the antique, where he found the model- 
ing brought out with dangerous distinct- 
ness by the color, so that the Venus Gen- 
etrix, which appears in the time-stained 
original or in the white, a masterpiece, . 
shows its shortcomings in modeling when 
stained with wax-color. Coloring would, 
then, be a favored method when sculpture 
was at its highest mark. 

There are passages in the Parthenaic 
frieze which are hardly explicable if they 
were not supplemented by color, as an ox 
led to sacrifice, with no trace left of the 
connection between the hand of the youth 
and the creature’s nose; when there are 
many horses’ feet quite intermingled 
there would be no confusion if they were 
painted bay, roan, etc.; and there is a 
blank space on the sarcophagus where 
more fugitive colors may have supplied 
the decoration. The general coloring 
must have been vivid and brilliant against 
the marble background ; the reds remain 
especially deep and strong. 

Mr. Smith is about to settle in New 
York. where he will do original work in 
mural painting, portraits and landscape; 
but if he should never touch a brush 
again he has produced work of inestima- 
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ble value in his perfectly marvelous, ex- 
quisite paintings of the historic treasures 
of ancient and medieval art. 

Apparently the public refuses to be- 
lieve that the linen cartoons now on exhi- 
bition at the American Art Galleries are 
the originals from Raphael’s own hand, 
and that the South Kensington cartoons 
are later and inferior productions. It is 
sad that they should have been brought 
all the way from Russia purely for the 
benevolent instruction of the American 
public (for they are “ not for sale”), and 
that they should ‘receive so little atten- 
tion! Perhaps we have been reading the 
passage from Mr. Mumford’s book on 
rugs where he says: “ Your antique may 
have been buried in the ground, then 
sandpapered to give the thinness of old 
age, and, for sheer decrepitude of an al- 
most sacred and venerable antiquity, 


By Harry de 


stormed 
And fall in crumbling ruin and decay. 
E’en now the powers of life are broken down, 
And Earth in her exhaustion scarce has 
strength ’ 
To bring the smallest creature into life— 
This Earth, who called to being every race, 
And me forms of mighty beasts brought 
orth. 
No golden cord, methinks, from Heaven above 
Let down upon the land the race of men, 
Nor did the sea nor did the waves that beat 
Upon the rocky shore give them their birth. 
The selfsame Earth that bore them into life 
From 0 gaa substance now still gives them 
‘ood. 
The rich corn crops and vineyards bringing 
cheer, 
She made for mortals of her own sweet will; 
She weve to them sweet fruits and pleasant 
are, 


S great earth’s walls shall roundabout be 


The Ancient Pessimist. 


(Lucretius, “*De Rerum Natura,’ Bk, Il. 1148-1174.) 


hammered and combed at the sides and 
ends and on spots over its surface.” 

The pamphlet accompanying the exhi- 
bition is wonderfully ingenious, and 
urges that the size, coloring and detail of 
this set correspond exactly with the tap- 
estries of the Vatican, whereas the differ- 
ing coloring detail and measurements of 
the English cartoons correspond exactly 
with the later Vienna tapestries. 

This would all be very important if the 
drawing were like other work of Rapha- 
el’s, but the general contours are very 
mushy, and there are passages which, tho 
pupils’ work, he would never have allowed 
to go out from his studio. The great 
hangings are very decorative simply 
through the interesting Raphaelesque 
method, the great masses of light being 
warm and light, while the local color is 
almost confined to the half-tones. 

New York City. 


Forest Smith. 


Which now our labor scarce can make in- 
crease. ~ 

We waste the oxen and the farmer’s strength, 

We wear away the plough, and yet the fields 

Scarce fill our wants, so much they grudge 
their fruits, 

Such toil they ask. from us to urge their 
growth. 

And now the ploughman shakes his hoary head 

And often sighs for labor spent in vain. 

When he the present with the past compares, 

It makes him. often praise his father’s lot, 

And prattle of the men of long ago,— 

How, filled with reverence and gratitude, 

In narrow fields they could with ease support 

Their life, tho each had then a smaller plot. 

Disconsolate, the planter of the shrunken vine, 

Against the march of Time does oft inveigh, 

And with complaints does weary Heaven’s ear, 

Yet fails to see that all things, bit by bit 

Are wasting, on the pathway to the grave, 


‘ Worn out by long, long lapse of aging Time. 


Bowporn Cot.ece, Brunswick, ME. 
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Life of Parker.* 


Theodore Parker died forty years ago 

at Florence, the city of flowers, just past 
the fiftieth year of his age, in 1861. His 
Life and Correspondence,by John Weiss, 
in 2 volumes, in 1864; his Life, by O. B. 
Frothingham two years later, and the 
ten volumes of his works, published in 
Boston in 1870, make a supply of original 
and authoritative material as to the man, 
his life and work which no other writer 
might venture to add to without very 
good reason for doing so. 
‘ Mr. Chadwick’s main reason for at- 
tempting a new biography is that the 
others are bulky, too bulky to be read in 
this rapid age, and that it is much to be 
desired that Theodore Parker’s life 
should be known and read, even if it has 
to be written down to the limits of four 
hundred duodecimo pages. 

Mr. Chadwick was just entering the 
Theological School at Harvard when Mr. 
Parker died. He began his work as a 
Unitarian minister three years later in 
Brooklyn, and began very much in the 
line and at the point where Theodore 
Parker broke off. That he has moved 
forward in radical thinking beyond the 
limits reached by the hero of his story is 
the open secret of his volume. His book 
is written from the point of view of a 
man who started some forty years ago 
with the boldest radical of the day, and, 
tho he has now outstripped him far, turns 
back to him as the hero who took the 
great and costly steps of the beginning. 
His book is written also with the alluring 
diction and other fascinations of Mr. 
Chadwick’s well-known style. It is a 
style which submits to condensation nat- 
urally, without growing dry or obscure, 
so that we have these four hundred pages 
packed to the utmost and not one dull 
page among them. 

The story is told with extreme skill. 
Mr. Chadwick knows how to throw the 
lights on the right points and to be frank 
without raising alarm. He puts forward 
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* THEopoRES PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER. 
John" White Chadwick. 
Pp. 422,00 $2.00,) 


and keeps in view the strong points of 
Mr. Parker’s agreements with the com- 
mon catholic faith, such as his passionate 
faith in God, delight in prayer, belief in 
the life to come and the reality and re- 
wards of the spiritual as set over against 
the secular, and, above all, his splendid 
devotion to the freedom of the slave. 
These are positive merits, on which Mr. 
Chadwick has the right to insiss. They 
told weightily with the people wherever 
Theodore Parker appeared, and in more 
orthodox communities than Boston. The 
devout seaman’s missionary, revered by 
Evangelical Boston in his day as a saint, 
died firmly expecting to meet him among 
the redeemed, notwithstanding all his 
hard speeches. The late Noah Porter, 
president of Yale, reviewed his Discus- 
sion of Religion in a spirit of charity and 
hopeful appreciation, which led Parker 
to seek his acquaintance and friendship. 
To the writer of this notice he remarked 
more than once that “ Parker would 
come out right in the end.” His general 
view was that Parker was too much ab- 
sorbed in his attack on Calvinism and in 
the smoke of his passionate intellectual 
animosities to let us see the common 
points of his positive faith. 

His delight in German mystic hymns 
is well known. He translated some of 
them. Several of his best hymns are 
named here, and show the deep spiritual 
reaches of his nature. To know what 
he was in this noblest relation the hymns 
named by Mr. Chadwick must be read: 

“ Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame; ” 
the glorious hymn on Jesus, 

“ Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine.” 
Both of these are in Mr. Stedman’s 
“American Anthology,” while the editors 
of “In Excelsis” have included the 
third in their collection, 

“© Thou great friend to all the sons of men.” 

Mr. Chadwick very properly brings 
out these positive points and makes them 
tell for what they are worth in his por- 
trait. Yet he frankly avows those 
which to us are the blots and blemishes 
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of his creed, and so frankly as sometimes 
to hint a regret that they are not greater, 
‘ as when he comments on Mr. Parker’s as- 
sertion that the immortal life is the nec- 
essary complement and basis of all reli- 
gious faith, and without it religion would 
vanish into unreality (p. 233) and again 
in his comments on what we should call 
Parker’s very sound induction argument 
for the existence of God... 

Theodore Parker presents in his re- 
ligious biography what to the eye of.a 
catholic Christian student must seem the 
imperfections and contradictions of an 
incomplete faith, He was a man of 
great spiritual power. He believed in 
God with passionate.devotion, and the 
life to come, and in the duties, hopes and 
inspirations which grow out of our re- 
lations to God. But all this was obscured 
in his ministry by the violence of his at- 
tack on evangelical religion, and the ex- 
aggerated and fantastic charges he 
brought against it. To a degree Mr. 
Chadwick seems to admit this, but he 
proceeds to extenuate the fault by fall- 
ing into it himself; He quotes a passage 
from his own experience in which he was 
shocked by hearing some evangelical 
preacher expand on the lost as having 
their portion in a physical flame which 
gnawed eternally their physical bodies 
without consuming them. We shall not 
dispute the accuracy of Mr. Chadwick’s 
memory, but nothing like this was char- 
acteristic of the orthodox churches 
around Boston in Theodore Parker’s 
time. We will not say for how many 
years we have been on the look out for 
an example. We have never found one. 

Evangelical readers should be well sea- 
soned to this kind of exaggeration by 
this time. There is certainly a good 
deal of it in Mr. Chadwick’s book. There 
is hardly less in his statement of the 
‘growth of liberal opinion in the evangel- 
ical churches. No one need be disturbed 
by this growth. It comes from a root 
of faith; is in the interest of faith, and 
controlled by faith. This is a radical 
difference which Mr. Chadwick seems 
unable to appreciate, but which makes a 
world of difference in the situation, so 
great a difference that the words he 
quotes, accurately enough, we suppose, 
from Dr. Henry Van Dyke amount to 
nothing more than a passionate repudia- 
tion of the conception of God attributed 
to the evangelical churches, 
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We must believe, also, that Mr. Chad- 
wick exaggerates Mr. Parker’s influence 
in bringing on the present improved atti- 
tude toward discussion and liberal opin- 
ion of all kinds. In his own denomina- 
tion we doubt if his influence was ever 
comparable to James Freeman Clarke’s 
or Dr. Martineau’s. Mr. Chadwick 
makes no account of the very great num- 
ber who were driven out of the Unitarian 
connection altogether, mainly into the 
Episcopal churches. For the larger re- 
lations of the subject it would be a diffi-- 
cult problem in infinitesimal analysis to 
trace the influence of Mr. Parker on lib- 
eralism in Andover, New Haven, Union 
Theological Seminary, or any of the 
creators of the new theology, quite as 
difficult as to show it at Princeton or Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. Profes- 
sor Briggs and Professor McGiffert bear 
no mark in them of Theodore Parker. 
They come of a wholly different school 
of thinking. The book is a good one; 
contains vital pictures of the man; has a 
firm grip on the subject and its relations. 
Its fault is that the author projects his 
own shadow too much on the field he is 
writing of. es " 


A Century of Tammany.” 


It is somewhat singular that hereto- 
fore no one has attempted to write an au- 
thentic history of Tammany Hall. Pub- 
lic interest in this tremendous power 
would seem to have demanded such a 
work long ago, and the few published 
narratives professing to supply this want 
are wholly inadequate, being for the most 
part either loosely written panegyrics, or 
else fierce diatribes against Tammany’s 
character. 

Mr. Myers has ‘at last furnished the 
needed work. He has been engaged on 
his task for the greater part of his time 
during the last four or five years. He 
has ransacked countless piles of official 
documents, and has therefore been et- 
abled to fortify, by records not to be 
controverted, the greater part of the 
statements he has made regarding the 
actions of the Tammany leaders. 
work must be admitted to be particularly 
strong in citations to public records. 


— 





*Tue History or Tammany HA tt (1789-1901). - By 
Gustavus Myers. Published by the author, 52 Willam 
St . New York. ~Pp. about 350. $1.50. (Reviewed from 
advance sheets.), : 
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ad Mr. Myers professes to give an impar- life, and it won no election. Neverthe- 
v8 j tial narrative. In considerable degree less, the author maintains, it exerted a 
nes this credit must be accorded him, for tho vast influence on the time. It stood, dur- 
ee his researches have caused him to: set ing its first two and a half years, as the 
te forth an almost incredible aggregate of only concerted, militant opposition to the 
mn Tammany frauds and thefts, a similar corrupt practices of the period—the 
sete record, differing only in degree, is shown usurpation of power by the Tammany 

. ck for the Whigs and certain other oppo- chiefs, the employment of bribery and 
cel : nents of Tammany Hall. violence at the polls, the thefts of public 
rigin The work traces the influences which funds, the well-nigh universal bribery of 
the culminated in the founding of the Tam- public officials‘by business men ; and dur- 
— many Society in 1789, and relates the ing its last year it effected a complete 
tiff gradual drift of the society tothe support (tho temporary) purification of Tam- 
sh -of Jefferson; its decline in 1797; its re- many Hall, securing from every candi- 


vival the following year under Matthew 


date a signed indorsement of its princi- 


rion L, Davis, the political lieutenant of Aaron ples. It could not last; the times were 
the Burr ; its first display of concerted,practi- unpropitious. The desire for money- 
a cal action in the election of 1800, when it making by every means was rapidly de- 
Mc. gained control of the Board of Aldermen, veloping into a mania, and a few years 
feu: a power it held until 1809. During this after the party had been swallowed up 
hens period (1805-1806) the society was in- by Tammany Hall the Wigwam had be- 
‘Seah corporated, and the pretence was made come quite as noted as ever for the mani- 
hod of separating the political organization festation of its historic characteristics. 
sale from the former. During this period From this time on to the destruction of 
agit also (1806-09) came the first great series the Tweed “ Ring,” in 1870-71, the his- 
ale of disclosures regarding Tammany’s offi- tory of Tammany is the narrative of a 
. ik cials. The public agitation was such that constantly developing machinery em- 
sa ic the Tammany Common Council‘was com- ployed for the single purpose of harvest- 


pelled to remove from public office a 
number of its leaders, including its 
founder, William Mooney. Most of the 
charges related to embezzlement of pyib- 
lic funds; tho a species of blackmail is 


ing public funds. 

It is an easy matter to formulate a 
number of broad generalizations from the 
data Mr. Myers has supplied. The rec- 
ords show that nearly every Grand 


proved to have already begun, for the 


Sachem and nearly every influential 
minutes of the Common Council for 1807 


sachem of the society have been involved 













Pub- show that in one or more grave scandals. They 
owe “Jonas Humbert, Inspector of Bread and some further show that Tammany has almost 
ch a time Sachem, was proved to have extorted a invariably stood on the unprogressive 
ished third of the fees collected by Flour Inspector: and undemocratic side of every public 
want Jones, under the threat of having Jones put question until public pressure has forced 
most out of office. it to change its attitude. Its attitude on 
°S, OF The long continued quarrel of Tam- the matter of repealing the law allowing 
any’s many with De Witt Clinton, beginning imprisonment for debt, and on the repeal 
in 1802 and ending only with the death of qualifications on manhood suffrage 

1 the of the latter in 1828, is related at length. are striking instances. The foreign-born 
.d on The struggles of the Presidential factions part of the public will learn with wonder 
time (1821-1829), during which partisans of that Tammany’s earlier position on the 
He Jackson, Adams,. Crawford, and even question of admitting foreigners to citi- 
fficial Calhoun kept up an almost perpetual tur- zenship and electing them to office was 
n ef moil in and about the Wigwam, are also one of bitter opposition, and that it was 
to be treated 1m extenso, the account forming not until 1823, after the Irish had sev- 
f the a striking picture of political methods eral times invaded the hall and liberally 
> the and conditions in the first third of the fractured the heads of the members of 
The century. the General Committee, that the Wigwam 


_The author devotes what may be con- 
sidered by many a_ disproportionate 
amount of space to the career of 
the Equal Rights movement of 1834- 
1838. This movement had only a brief 


ularly changed its policy. Tammany opposed 


the Erie Canal ; the election of the Mayor 
by the people; the passage of a registra- 
tion law (both in 1840 and in 1859), and 
it invariably supported slavery until the 
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end of the Civil War. In later times it 

has shown its historic reactionism by op- 
posing the Australian ballot and ‘rapid 
transit for New York City. 

It is not too much to say that this work 
is all that it pretends to be. It is a narra- 
tive, reasonably impartial, of the political 
activities of Tammany Hall, with inci- 
dental descriptions of the character of its 
leaders. It is an exceedingly valuable 
addition, in a field not heretofore cov- 
ered, to the stock of the literature of pol- 
itics. e 


College Administration.* 


TuHIs is the sixth volume President 
Thwing has published on college sub- 
jects. It strikes us as the ripest and 
most valuable of the six, tho it does not 
take up the subject of inner education as 
related to the problems of the curricu- 
lum, the comparative effect: of different 
studies, or their psychological value. The 
subject is discussed rather exclusively in 
the light of its American development. 
The organization of the American college 
is sketched broadly, not so much with the 
view of tracing to steps of growth as to 
show at what the American college as 
such has arrived and what is its present 
form of national development, if indeed 
it can be said to have one. This-occupies 
two readable and strongly practical chap- 
ters. The third is a yet more pithy and 
spicy discussion of the question what sort 
of a man the college president should be. 
Dr. Thwing is certainly no stickler for 
the reservation of that function to the 
clergy. He is even inclined to throw 
doubt on the educational function of the 
presidential office, and to exalt the ad- 
ministrative side, tho in conceding that 
scholarship is not essential to the ideal 
president he asserts that he must be 
* able to appreciate scholarship and judge 
of “ scholars, tho not himself a scholar.” 
He insists also that he should be a be- 
liever in essential Christianity, tho not 
a minister, and that he should know how 
to call around him faculties composed of 
teachers strong in the “ subtle influence 
of character.” The point of all this is 
that the administrative is the first and 
foremost presidential function. This 


*CoL_Lece ApministraTiON. By Charles F, Thwing 
LL.D,,. President of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College. (The Century Co. 8vo. $2.00.) 
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comes out yet more clearly in the folloy- 
ing chapter on “ Special Conditions and 
Methods of Administration,” where the 
author tends very distinctly to the self- 
government or self policing view of col- 
lege administration, and expresses his 
conviction that the Greek letter societies 
and other student fraternities are useful 
and may be made efficient agents in col- 
lege administration and discipline. This 
view of the subject gets a fuller and more 
detailed development in the chapter on 
“The Government of Students.” The 
central idea which pervades this chapter, 
as it does the whole volume, is that all 
government should spring from the stu- 
dent center, and represent an authority 
which is co-operative and democratic, 
President Thwing does not incline to the 
concentration of authority in the presi-. 
dent, and quotes a letter from President 
Dwight, intimating that the presidents 
have too much authority already. The 
choice of associates in the faculties he 
would leave primarily to the faculties 
themselves. 

The same principle of freedom on the 
one hand and of centering all in the stv- 
dent himself and making the college sys- 
tem revolve around him applies to what 
President Thwing permits himself to say 
on the courses of study, the duration of 
the college life, and the age at which 
professional study should begin. Noth- 
ing is better worth attention here than 
his brief but vigorous remarks on the 
waste of time in the preparatory or sec- 
ondary schools. There has been great 
progress in them, but there is room for 
much more. The introduction of profes- 
sional studies into the college courses is 
discussed in a broad, considerate, judi- 
cial way, but with a very evident prepon- 
derance of conviction that, within limits, 
the more time that can be given to gen- 
eral disciplinary studies before begin- 
ning special professional work the better 
it will be for the young men and for the 
community they are to serve as lawyefs, 
doctors, ministers, editors, etc. The sub- 
ject of “ Financial Relations ” occupies 
one full chapter. The whole subject is 
reviewed and summarized in a more of 
less ideal projection of the “ College of 
the Twentieth Century.” 

The book as a whole is a fine combina 
tion of the progressive with the conserv- 
ative. The progressive elements may 
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strike some readers as being more. pre- 
dominant than they are. _We have there- 
fore called attention to some of the strik- 
ing conservative features of the book, 
especially in insisting on the disciplinary 
function of education as compared with 
the acquisition of knowledge, and:on the 
moral character of the teacher’s function. 
The book is a step forward in the direc- 
tion of the best ideas, tho the author has 
preserved a disappointing silence on the 
perplexing question of intercollegiate 


athletics. 
4 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOR PRINTS. 
An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers 
and their Work in Color. Compiled, ar- 
ranged and written by Julia Frankau. 
Illustrated with fifty characteristic pic- 
tures printed in colors from copper- 
plates. Watered silk binding, decorated 
cover, rough edges, folio, 132 pages of 
text and 50 plates. Three editions. (1) 
Ordinary, with plates printed in bistre, 
limited to 400 copies; price, $55.00, net. 
(2) Colored edition, plates printed in 
color, liméted to 200 copies; price, 
$125.00, net. (3) Edition de Luxe, plates 
in bistre, with a portfolio containing a 
duplicate set of proof impressions of the 
plates printed in colors on India paper, 
limited. to 50 copies; price, $175.00, net. 
New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. That the eighteenth century 
color print has an existence we know 
from lingering examples which remain 
in collectors’ hands, but the how of its 
original creation is enveloped in a cloud 
of mystery and misunderstanding. Cer- 
tain of the colors, notably flesh tints, used 
by the old printers are no longer known 
toart. They have had their little day and 
have become completely lost to us and to 
our best printers, and all efforts to re- 
claim the secret. enveloping them seem 
tutile. To overcome, in part at least, the 
poverty of record that is characteristic of 
the early history of engraving and the 
application of color printing thereto is 
the keynote of the present magnificent 
volume by Mrs. Frankau. The need of a 
book dealing with color prints that is 
authoritative is very great, and is appre- 
ciated by all those who have gathered 
them. The enthusiasm that belongs only 
to the collector, the connoiseur and the 
amateur has inspired and then aided the 
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present writer, who has ventured into the 
gap signified by the volume that now 
comes .somewhat diffidently from her 
hands to more than justify the patient 
and careful work that she has done. 
Color printing, once introduced, was 
practiced in connection with every de- 
scription of the engraver’s art ; line work 
by Hogarth and Strange, mezzotints by 
M’Ardell and Dawe, mixed methods by 
Bartolozzi and Mather Brown. Into con- 
tact with the fascinating art signified by 
color printing we are pleasingly led with 
an easy grace by Mrs. Frankau in her 
book, and for our journey thus we are 
well repaid. Her research has been ex- 
ceedingly careful, and she has written 
with ample scholarship. She has most 
certainly added much to. the general 
knowledge of a subject charged with 
especial difficulty, but no less peculiar 
charm. The present volume is through- 
out a royal example of typographic 
achievement. : 


PALESTINIAN Syrtac Texts. From 
Palimpsest Fragments in the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection. Edited by Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gib- 
son. Small quarto, pp. xviii, 115. (Lon- 
don: C. J. Clay & Sons.) It need not 
surprise us to see this fine piece of work 
done by two sisters, for they have gained 
fame through their study of Syriac man- 
uscripts discovered by them at. Mount 
Sinai, and have added other Oriental 
work. The manuscripts here given are 
from palimpsests and form part of the 
great collection of Hebrew parchments 
so long stored in the Genizah of the syn- 
agog in Old Cairo, which Dr. Schechter 
received from the Grand Rabbi of Egypt 
in 1897. It was from this collection that 
a portion of the original Hebrew of Ec- 
clesiasticus was obtained, and other valu- 
able matter. Thirty-four documents were 
intrusted to these ladies for editing. The 
texts are chiefly religious, and include 
portions of an early creed containing the 
word homoousios, and various Scriptural 
passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


UNCANONIZED. 


A Romance of Eng- 
lish Monarchism. By Margaret Horton 


Potter. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.) We have here a thoroughly ac- 
ceptable romance of English history. in 
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the early years of the thirteenth century, 
when John was king. Miss Potter has 
evidently studied with intelligent insight 
the period that she attempts to depict, 
and her story shows her carefulness and 
sincerity. A pleasant love story, which, 
however, ends tragically, is told with con- 
siderable charm of style. King John is 
prominent in the drama; much intrigue 
and plenty of adventures give life and 
movement, bearing along the rather 
heavy load of history. It is a notewor- 
thy book of its very attractive kind, brim- 
full of freshness if not of genius. 


Puitip Winwoop. By Robert Neil- 
son Stephens. (Boston: L. C. Page & 
Company. $1.50.) This is a well con- 
ceived and pleasantly told story of Rev- 
olutionary. days, a story sufficiently 
charged with historical truth and yet full 
of genuine romance. Philip, the hero of 
the story, as boy and man, is an admira- 
ble character strongly presented. The 
heroine is not admirable ; on the contrary, 
she mars the story with her presence, and 
most readers will feel in the outcome a 
deep regret that Philip Winwood, the 


brave, patriotic and noble man, should - 


have been content to wed and live with 
a woman whose character was, if not 
positively disreputable, at least far from 
good and sweet. Still the story is stir- 
ring and full of incident, and with the ex- 
ception noted its influence is excellent, 
and its charm is that of a romance which 
at all points seems real. 


THE GATELESS Barrier. By Lucas 
Malet. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.50.) A story of the su- 
pernatural is here told ‘with clever femi- 
nine daintiness and sentimentality. It 
is not much of a story, so far as substan- 
tial matter of interest goes; but for read- 
ers who have a leaning toward the border 
line of occult experience it will possess 
at least a mild attraction. A man falls 
in love with a spirit, a ghost, or whatever 
we may call it, which turns out to be not 
altogether a ghost, and around this unor- 
thodox attachment is woven a cocoon, so 
to call it, of finely spun theory about love 
and life with an old skeptical man as the 
real spinner. There is a fair dash of 
genuine life here and there in the pages, 
and the best word for the book is “ read- 
able.” 


A Kent Sourre. Being a Record of 
Certain Adventures of Ambrose Gwyn- 


,pany, 
great work of translating the Talmud 
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ett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh. By Frea. 
erick W. Hayes. (New York: The F. 
M. Lupton Publishing Company. $1.50.) 
In cleverness of construction and facility 
of narration A Kent Squire ranks with 
the best of recent historical romances. 
It has a good plot, plenty of action and 
incident, and the historical setting is suf- 
ficiently full and picturesque. It is a 
story laid in Epgland and France, the 
scenes alternating between London and 
Versailles in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth century. Political intrigue, hard 
fighting, country inn scenes and all the 
stock features of the well regulated his- 
torical show are in place and well ex- 
hibited. The author’s style is lively, as 
his tale demands, and the interest is kept 
up without a break from first chapter to 
~ The book is illustrated by the au- 
thor. 


New EbpITION OF THE BABYLONIAN 
TaLmMup. Translated by Michael L. 
Rodkinson. Section Jurisprudence 
(Damages) Tract Baba Metzia. Vol. 
III (xi). (Talmud Publishing Com- 
New York.) Dr. Rodkinson’s 


into English is making géod progress. 
This eleventh part contains some 225 
pages, and is devoted to rights of prop- 
erty and is full of decisions of intricate 
questions as to who can claim possession 
of property found, and the rights to prop- 
erty loaned or pawned. One is struck 
by the desire of the rabbis to temper jus- 
tice with mercy, and there is no more it- 
teresting statement quoted than that at- 
tributed to Rabbi Johanan, who said that 
Jerusalem was destroyed because they 
used the exact law only and never moder- 
ated it. 


THomas GutTHriE. By Oliphant 
Smeaton. (New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 


This short and good biography of the 
late Dr. Thomas Guthrie is the thirty- 
fifth volume in the admirable “ Famous 
Scots Series.” It is the record of a noble 
life—a life of great self sacrifice and 
high achievement in a lowly field. Re 
ligion and education—in a word, true 
civilization drew much from the inde: 
fatigable labors of Thomas Guthrie. He 
was a philanthropist whose philanthropy 
counted in behalf of those to whom phil- 
anthropy means most. This little br 
ography is admirably suited to the pur 
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Literature—Pebbles 


pose of the excellent series in which it 
appears. 


TALES OF THE Heroic Aces. By Zen- 
aide A. Ragozin. (New. York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) We have here 
an excellent English rendering of the 
stories of Frithjof, the Viking of Norway 
and Roland, the Paladin of France. 
Young people, and especially boys, could 
find no more captivating and _ stirring 
book; but the reading is good for older 
people as well. The author is a woman 
of distinguished scholarly attainments ; 
she knows the sources and literary en- 
vironments of these legends of long ago, 
and she tells the tales with fine effect. 
Many illustrations add to the book’s at- 
tractiveness. 


THE Parson’s DAUGHTER, HER EARLY 
RECOLLECTIONS AND How Mr. RANNEY 
PainteD Her. A Story. By Emma 
Marshall. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $1.50.) Mrs. Marshall had 
this story well nigh completed when she 
died ; it has been finished by her daughter. 
As a piece of fiction it is by no means 
great ; but the atmosphere is pleasant, and 
like all of Mrs. Marshall’s stories, The 
Parson's Daughter runs along smoothly 
with something on every page to hold at- 
tention over to the next. The time is of 
a hundred years ago in England, and the 
characters and the illustrations, after pic- 
tures by Gainsborough.and Romney, are 
chosen to add an air of authenticity to the 
simple drama. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Thomas 
Cobb. (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) 
A light, clean and readable English so- 
ciety novel, suited to the taste of a large 
class of not very critical people, who take 
their fiction, as they take their meals, 
somewhat perfunctorily and as regularly 
as they dress or sleep. It is a harmless 
story, cleverly written and well rounded 
to its end. There are many such almost 
as aa alike as bullets from the same 
mold. 


Tue Book or Lecenps Totp OveER 
Acatn. By Horace E. Scudder. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
25 cents.) Mr. Scudder tells over again 
with clearness and brevity in this little 
book some of the best of the well-known 
old legends. It is No. 144 in the “ River- 
side Literature Series.” 
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THERE is one good thing about the New 
Year: We have heard the last of fin de siécle. 
—Altchison Globe. 


“Where do the coolies come from?” 
“From China.” “ Oh, I thought they came 
from Chili.”—Yale Record. 


.“‘ My boy, don’t put sugar on your hash, 
It's very bad form.” Willie: “ But it’s awfully 
good taste.” —Yale Record. 

....“I notice in an article on that threat- 
ened asphalt war in Venezuela that neither 
side was to blame in the abstract.” ‘“ How 
was it in the concrete? ”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

...“‘ Dear me! This is really exasperating,” 
sighed Aguinaldo, after reading the dispatch. 
“ What’s the matter, love? ” inquired his wife, 
anxiously. ‘“ Why, ‘small bands of Americans 
still continue to annoy our troops,” replied the 
stepfather of his country.—Puck. 


= A man,” saidwe, “is being murdered 
yonder.” The Chicago policeman turned upon 
his heel. “I’m through running my legs off 
to keep people from being murdered, only to 
have them omitted from the census, after all!” 
he exclaimed bitterly. If civic aspiration had 
become mere rankling despair, whose fault 
was it?—Detrott Journal. 


.»Hugh Hawthorne, of 1903 Farnam 
street, hid a number of bank-notes between the 
leaves of his Bible, and fancied that it must be 
a hardened criminal indeed who would look 
for material wealth instead of spiritual riches 
among the sacred pages. But just such a thief 
discovered the money. However, he took only 
$25 of the $55 there. Before leaving Haw- 
thorne’s room the thief made several altera- ’ 
tions in the Scriptural text. Under one of 
the bank-notes he discovered the golden rule 
and with his lead pencil made it read: “ Do 
others or they will do you.” At another point 
he added a few words to the commandment 
and substantiated his particular conduct in 
this manner: “ Thou shalt not steal more than 
a for current expenses.”—New York 

un. 


....Why did Anthony Hope?—Because 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. When does Albert 
Trott?—When Gibson Bowles. Why did Julie 
Opp?—Because she heard Hayden Coffin. 
What gave Barry Pain?—To see Flora Stéele. 
Why was Rider Haggard?—Because he had 
to Marie Corelli. Why did T. W. Russell ?— 
Because Sir Charles Cust. Another politician 
says, because he saw Maud Gonne. y was 
Andrew Black?—Because he saw Clara Butt. 
Why did Mrs. Ormiston Chant?—Because she 
saw Lydia Flopp. When or why did Oom 
Paul? Why did Dhuleep Singh?—To make 
Ivan Caryll. When does Russia leather ?— 
When Turkey sponges. Why did Hall Caine? 
—To make Hawley Smart. Why did Huntley 
Wright?—Because he heard Charles Reade. 
Why sang Ada Crossley?—To make Plunkett 
Greene. Why did Mabel Love?—Because Mr. 
Henry Wood. Why was Hilda Moody ?—Be- 
cause she heard Hayden Coffin.—Yorkshire 
Evening Post. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Sources of Corruption. 


WE hope that every reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT who is interested in the effort 
to redeem State and municipal govern- 
ments from debauchery will carefully 
read Mr. Gustavus Myers’s article in this 
issue on “ Commercialism and Corrup- 
tion.” It is a shameful story that Mr. 
Myers tells, but one that Americans 
everywhere should know. 

We have gone on too long listening 
with unworthy patience to those revilers 
of democracy who attribute all the evils 
of modern State and municipal govern- 
ments to an unrestricted suffrage. Glad- 
ly-and with profit we have listened to 
men like Lecky, and Bryce, and Godkin, 
touching matters upon which they have 
discoursed with wisdom. —Uncritically 
we have accepted also their indictment of 
democracy, into which they have put 
more of prejudice than of knowledge. 
Not one of these writers has ever investi- 


gated the actual history of corruption in. 


politics sufficiently to understand the ap- 
palling truth, that the wickedness of 
bribery and of wholesale stealing from 
taxpayers for the benefit of the few lies 
almost wholly at the doors of men who 
move in what are called the “ well-to- 
do” or “exclusive” circles. It lies at 
their doors to-day, and it has lain there 
from the beginning of human govern- 
ment. In all the annals of human error 
no charge more cruelly unjust has ever 
been made than that which—repeated 
from the earliest days of Greece and of 
Rome down to the present time, and re- 
iterated stiil—imputes to the poor and 
the ignorant a major responsibility for 
wickedness and blundering in govern- 
ment. 

Poverty and ignorance are but the 
brutish agents of political scoundrels; 
they are not the sources of political cor- 
ruption. Foul waters do not flow upward 
from lower sources any more than do 
fountains that are crystalline and pure. 
The sources of infamy in civic affairs are 
rich and powerful classes who could, if 
they would, make the cities in which they 
— honorable and fair to behold. Mod- 
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ern democracy in England has never yet 
been so depraved as was the government 
by smug property-owners in the days of 
Horace Walpole. Tammany at its worst 
has never been so vile as was the govern- 
ment of the Empire State in the days 
when Aaron Burr was its controlling 
genius. 

Not only is Mr. Myers right in his 
contention that the sources of corruption 
are above, and not below, the middle 
stratum of American civil society, but he 
is furthermore specific and accurate in 
his portrayal of the spirit from which 
flows the depravity of the classes that set 
examples and mold legislation. It is the 
spirit which, in our day, we have learned 
to call commercialism, a word that is rap- 
idly acquiring a meaning as sinister as it 
is subtle in its suggestiveness. An ear- 
lier observer of manners and morals also 
was right when he said that the love of 
money is the root of evil; and perhaps 
even the devotees of a strenuous life are 
partially right when they say that mili- 
tarism, with all its horrors, is less igno- 
ble than a conscienceless scramble for 
money. 

The remedy, is there any, and where 
shall it be sought? A true remedy there 
is, and it is so simple, so near to us, so 
easy to apply, that we forget or despise 
it, and seldom learn by experiment its 
sovereign efficacy. To set duty before 
ease, truth before gain, honor before dis- 
tinction—this teaching, as old as hu- 
manity, tried and demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of all generations, accepted by 
the wisdom of every age—whenever it is 
carried over from the realm of precept 
into that of every-day living, never fails 
to redeem the individual, the city or the 
people from the shameful degradation 
of self-seeking. But, somehow, we lack 
the moral stamina to convert the teach- 
ing into life. To determine why we do 
thus fail is a concrete problem which the 
psychologists of society may well find 
worthy of their most patient investiga- 
tion. 

A mere hint toward its possible solu- 
tion.is all that can here find place. Is it 
not true that our systems of education, 
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intent upon the development of intellec- 
tual abilities or capacities, wofully neg- 
lect the training of the satisfactions? In 
what things does the American child, as 
he grows to manhood, learn to find his 
real pleasures? Is he by judicious teach- 
ing made to feel that life is incomplete 
unless, among its satisfactions, are the 
pleasures of self-respect; of a conscious 
transparency of motives and of meth- 
ods; of the enjoyment of social ameni- 
ties, of civic opportunities and of the 
moral grandeur that may belong to a peo- 
ple that lives righteously? Some incul- 
cation of a grandiloquent patriotism we 
do, indeed, include in our educational ef- 
forts... But this is not enough, and mor- 
alizing is not enough. Who will show 
us how to make children learn from ac- 
tual experience that duty, truth and 
honor yield the only satisfactions that 
stay with us? His will be an educational 
philosophy worth talking about. When 
its clear dry light arises in the moral fir- 
mament the paths of wisdom will be eas- 
ier to follow than they are at present, un- 


der the dancing will o’ the wisps of “ free 


election” and the moonshine of “ ped- 

agogy,” both of which too often make 

worldly success look like the only thing 
worth living for. \ 
x 

The Suppression of Hazing. \ 


Ir we may trust the testimony of) 


Colonel Mills, Superintendent of the 
West Point Military Academy, the prev- 
alence of hazing there is a matter of late 
growth. He graduated from the Acad- 
emy in 1879. During his course he can 
recall but three fights, and all between 
men in their first year there. There was 
no “ Scrapping Committee,” no such sys- 
tem of hazing which depends for its ef- 
ficiency on fights. In those days very 
respectable officers were graduated into 
the army. They have not proved de- 
ficient in military courage and success. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
young men who have developed the pres- 
ent system of giving to their juniors a 
kind of training not in the official dis- 
cipline will through themselves or their 
victims supply a higher class of officers 
than were those who graduated twenty 
years and more ago. 

The key to this system is the fight. 
The highest class feels itself responsible 


for the bearing, the soldierly conduct, the 
deferential demeanor of the plebe. If 
rebuked for any failure in discipline the 
plebe must instantly obey. If he shows 
any reluctance, and especially if he gives 
a rude answer, his case is reported to the 
captain of the highest class, who calls to- 
gether his “ Scrapping Committee,” and 
selects an upper classman who will fight 
the plebe. This fight is against the rules 
of the Academy, which all have promised 
to obey. But the sentiment of the classes 
is something above rules. If one should 
refuse to fight—altho such a case has not 
yet come to light—he would be branded 
as a coward, and no one would associate 
with him. He must fight with bare fists, 
and fight to a finish—that is, till he can 
stand no longer. It is not enough that 
he fights till he is “ groggy,” till he stag- 
gers; he must fight till he can actually 
stand no more. There is no let up. If 
he fails to do this—and the Booz case 
seems to have been such---he is branded 
as a coward, and loses standing with his 
fellows. 

Besides this fighting there are other 


‘painful and exhausting exercises which 


an upper classman, who is brutal enough, 
will impose on the newcomer—“ brac- 
ing,” “ eagles,” etc. It is now abundant- 
ly proved by the Congressional Com- 
mittee, who are doing their probing with 
less tenderness than did the Military 
Committee, that these exercises are 
pushed to the point when men faint and 
go into convulsions, and have to be re- 
suscitated by stimulants or go to the hos- 
pital. When they go to the hospital no 
one asks any questions. They may be 
pummeled black and blue in a fight, or 
have a bone broken—and such has been 
the case—but there is no investigation. 
The instructor sees them in the class, but 
he presumes their injuries have occurred 
in the gymnasium. 

The amazing thing is that all this 
abominable system could have grown up 
in these few years and the officers know 
so little about it. When they got knowl- 
edge of a case of hazing or fighting they 
disciplined or expelled the student. But 
that all this was going on Colonel Mills 
says he did not know. He had never 
heard of the “ Scrapping Committee.” 
The officers were so purblind that they 
had no idea of what the upper class 
president and his “ Scrapping Cormmit- 
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tee” did. Would “ Didn’t know it” be 
an excuse for a quasi-mutiny in a camp 
or on a ship? Courts-martial dispense 
solid justice and much more effectively 
than Congressional committees. If the 
reprehensible officers have a good de- 
fense in the existence of hampering reg- 
ulations, as they are now trying to show, 
it will vindicate them and point out where 
the remedy is to be applied ; if not, it will 
impose adequate penalties pour encour- 
ager les autres. 

Then they ought to have known; they 
are guilty for not knowing. If such 
things can go on without their knowing 
of it, in a little military camp like West 
Point, where the students are supposed to 
be all the time under the strictest ob- 
servation,. then the responsible officers 
ought to be court martialed. That will 
stop it. It is incredible that they have not 
known—or suspected—what was going 
on. Such things are whispered about, 
and an officer who does not see them 
shuts his eyes, and himself deserves pun- 
ishment for neglect of duty. The ap- 
plication of the rules of military punish- 
ment to the officer, with its suspension of 
pay and consequent delay in promotion, 
would surely be effective in opening blind 
eyes. 

"The proper punishment of the guilty 
cadet is a less essential thing than the 
awakening of a.sense of duty in the of- 
ficers. At present expulsion is the rule; 
perhaps it might be as well to have it 
understood that those guilty of any sort 
of hazing should be reduced to the ranks, 
for a while, of common soldiers, ex- 
cluded from the company of their equals 
until they could learn to obey. There 
would be a humiliation about this penalty 
for the lighter offenses of the sort that 
might be effective. But whatever be the 
means to be employed, the country and 
Congress are determined that the evil 
must come to an end. It has come to be 
vastly worse than in any college, more 
degrading, more brutal. There is no 
need to abolish the military school, as 
some hot-heads talk; for, as has been 
often said, it does not follow, because you 
pare your nails, that you must cut off 
your arm. ‘The military school is a ne- 
cessity. It has its very great merits. 
But we have learned that it is not quite 
that acme of all perfection which it has 
been described as being. A West Point 





student or graduate is not necessarily 4 
gentleman. He sometimes is a brute. 
We do not always trust his moral in- 
stincts, for they may be perverted. The 
cadet who is a bully will be a bully as 
an officer ; and such boys or men we want 
weeded out of our military service. War, 
and authority in time of peace, cultivate 
too much, even under all possible re- 
straints, the tyrannous elements of any 
man’s character. It is idle to assert, as 
many army officers are doing, that such 
brutality as this exercises a beneficial ef- 
fect on “ breaking in ” a boy to the rigors 
of military discipline. The discipline of 
the navy is even more strict than that 
of the army, and yet these practices have 
never obtained at the Naval Academy— 
nor has any form of hazing ever been 
other than occasional there, and~ then 
promptly stopped. The unwritten law of 
the naval cadets to-day is that no matter 
how much a plebe by aggravating de- 
meanor may provoke the attention of up- 
per classmen, no hand shall be laid upon 
him. Why should it be urged in pallia- 
tion that hazing in the army school is 
“ traditional,” when it is not so in the sis- 
ter institution? The sentiment’of the navy 
is absolutely against it, and this is the real 
cause of its practical extinction at An- 
napolis. “ 


The Coming Railroad Problem. 


WE begin the new century in the 
United States with an extraordinary 
quickening of the movement for the con- 
solidation of railways by community of 
ownership. The old method of* secur- 
ing harmonious action by mere agree- 
ment has been laid aside. Harmony thus 
attained was not permanent. The inter- 
ests temporarily at peace with each other 
were still distinct ; strict obedience to the 
terms of a compact could not be en- 
forced, and occasional discord could not 
be avoided. Absolute and enduring con- 
trol of competing lines and subsidiary sys- 
tems could be obtained only by purchase; 
for the application of this method the 
master minds in railway management 
and finance must wait until great supplies 
of capital should be available, and the 
market for securities should be broad 
enough and buoyant enough to support 
all their operations. The needed capital 
is now at hand, and with it a market un- 
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precedented in breadth and activity. Pri- 
vate fortunes that were already great 
have been rapidly increased during the 
last two years, and the added millions 
have sought investment. The growth of 
our industries, the excess of our exports 
over imports—$2,000,000,000 in four 
years—the profits of the railways, and 
other conditions have made the time ripe 
for that consolidation by purchase of con- 
trolling interests which was to. supplant 
the old agreements. 

See how the new method displaces the 
old one in the anthracite coal industry, 
where within the last few weeks the 
mines from which 47,000,000 tons of coal 
are shipped in a year, and all the rail- 
roads that traverse the mining district, 
have -been brought under the absolute 
control of half a dozen men, who virtual- 
ly own the roads by means of their own 
capital and that of their friends. Ip- 
deed, it may be said that one man, by vir- 
tue of his own resources and his alliances, 
has both the anthracite mines and the 
anthracite carrying railways in his hands. 
With the operations by which this consol- 
idation was accomplished were associated 
other and broader projects for the con- 
trol of competing lines to the Pacific and 
the welding of links to form a new chain 
of roads from one ocean to the other, with 
steamships to extend the service to Eu- 
rope and the Orient. ; 

In its recent report the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, referring to the 
movement for consolidation in the rail- 


way service, pointed out that during the: 


sixteen months ending with October last 
25,311 miles of road, or more than one- 
eighth of our entire mileage, had been 
absorbed in various ways by the great 
companies. But the Commission ad- 
mitted that this statement, based upon 
unofficial information, was incomplete; 
and everybody knows that much progress 
in the work of consolidation has been 
made since the end of October. Even 
then, after speaking of what had recent- 
ly taken place in the Eastern States south 
of Philadelphia, and in some other parts 
of the country, it could say that “ com- 
binations have been formed and are cer- 
tain to be formed among railroads which 
will be more extensive, more permanent 
and more far-reaching in their ultimate 
results- than those in any other depart- 
ment of industry,” and could predict that 
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“in the immediate future the main trans- 
portation lines of this country will be 
thrown into great groups, controlling 
their own territory.” Some think they 
can foresee the formation of these-groups, 
and that there will be only five of them. 
Our people are soon to be brought face 
to face with the problem of railway own- 
ership or control. The attitude of a ma- 
jority of them toward it will be deter- 
mined by the action of a few capitalists 
owning or controlling the railway 
groups. The Populists and several small 
political parties have for some years in 
their platforms called for Government 
ownership of all the lines. This consoli- 
dation movement may induce the Demo- 
cratic party to take the same position.- At 
all events, the question is one about which 
there will be much argument in the near 
future. The masters of the American 
railway industry should be wise enough 
to be content with the profits derived 
from the economies of consolidation; if 
they shall abuse their power by increas- 
ing rates and shall discriminate unjustly 
in charges, Government ownership will 
speedily become a live issue in politics. 
We do not expect that they will thus 
invite the hostility of the public. The 
answer to the question whether Govern- 
ment ownership is for the public good de- 
pends in some measure upon conditions 
to be established as a result of the move- 
ment now in progress.’ There are some 
who do not realize how great are the ma- 
terial interests involved and how formi- 
dable the task of taking over the railroads 
from the owning corporations would be. 
We have 43 per cent.of the whole world’s 
mileage; the roads are capitalized* at 
more than $11,000,000,000; their oper- 
ating expenses are nearly $1,000,000,000 ; 
the number of their employees is 928,000. 
To France with only 26,000 miles, or 
Germany with 30,000, or Australia with 
14,000, the question of State ownership 
and operation is comparatively a much 
less difficult one. We should never con- 
sider seriously the assumption of owner- 
ship by our Government until measures 
have been taken surely and absolutely to 
exclude a Government railway system 
and its employees from national politics. 
It may be that by arrogance and exac- 
tions and encroachment upon the rights 
of the people the powerful rulers of our 
railways will-hereafter crease an irresist- 
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ible popular majority for transfer of 
ownership to the Government. As we 
have said, however, we do not expect 
such folly on their part. If their course 
shall be a reasonable one, we are inclined 


to think, in the light afforded by present’ 


conditions, that the interests of the nation 
and the people will be more effectively 
served for some years to come by govern- 
mental regulation and restraint than by 
the exclusion of private enterprise and 
ownership from this great industry. 


J 
The Country Church. 


Joun Situ, describing the first 
church at Jamestown, Va., says: 

“ When I first went to Virginia, I well re- 
member we hung an awning (which is an old 
sail) to three or four trees to shelter us from 
the sun; our walls were rails of wood, our 
seats unhewed trees, our pulpit a bar of wood 
nailed to two neighboring trees. . In fine 
weather we shifted into an‘old rotten tent, for 
we had few better, and this came by way of 
adventure for new. This was our church till 
we built a homely thing like a barn, set up on 
crotchets, covered with rafts, sedge and dirt— 
so was also the walls. Yet we had daily com- 
mon prayer morning and evening, every Sun- 
day two sermons, and every three months the 
holy communion.” 

The earliest churches in New England 
are described as made of logs and the 
roof thatched with grass. Before these 
could:-be built, and not seldom afterward, 
worship was conducted in groves, in 
barns and in private dwellings. At 
Dedham the record says: “We wor- 
shiped for years in an unfinished build- 
ing; but afterward this was daubed and 
whitened over — workmanlike.” The 
pews, or “ pitts,” were made five feet by 
four and a half. Seats for elders and 
deacons were placed in front of the pul- 
pit. Connecticut settlements had a fancy 
for square buildings, with the roofs com- 
ing to a point in the belfry; while the 
sexton rung the bell from the center of 
the church. Time for service was deter- 
mined by home-made sun dials; and in 
one case we have a record of an Indian 
pacing so many times across.a lot to de- 
termine the passage of an‘hour. 3efore 
bells could be introduced drums were in 
general service. 

The pioneers of New England, on their 
way.~westward organized State, Church 
and school coincidently. It°was expect- 
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ed that each town would have a single 
church organization and one church 
building. As in New England, the whole 
town belonged to the church, and the 
church to the town. The buildings were 
built of logs; and barns were occupied as 
late as 1800. Log churches were to be 
found in Central New York a quarter of 
a century later. Stoves were not intro- 
duced until about 1835, and they caused 
the indignant older worshipers to use 
fans vigorously in’ January, The first 
Congregationalist town pastor ordained 
by New England pioneers was over the 
society at Clinton, N. Y., in 1793. This 
ordination took place in the open air, and 
services were afterward held frequently 
upon the green plot, which became a vil- 
lage park. Mr. Norton says in his diary: 
“T often preached in schoolhouses and 
barns and in the open woods.” . His sal- 
ary was one hundred pounds of lawful 
money, or about $333, a year. In 1813 
his salary was raised to six hundred 
dollars, and never afterward increased 
during his forty years’ pastorate. The 
church not only belonged to the town, 
but the pastor was literally a town shep- 
herd ; attending to all sorts of affairs be- 
sides preaching. He was counselor in 
secular matters as well as spiritual. He 
invariably owned a good piece of land, 
raising nearly all his own food, as well 
as the flax and wool from which the 
women of the household spun, wove and 
manufactured their clothing. John Cot- 
ton said that nothing was cheap in New 
England “ but milk and ministers ;” and 
Increase Mather, explaining the small 
harvests that farmers reaped for several 
years, said they could be accounted for 
“by the meager salaries paid clergy- 
men.” 

This picture of the town or country 
church fairly describes New England at 
home and on her passage westward to 
settle the continent. But about 1830 the 
whole scene began to be revolutionized. 
Steam power drew population into fae- 
tory villages, and the town problem be- 
came much more complicated. Manu- 
facturing, which had been done in farm- 
houses, passed over to mills and factory 
towns. The village drew the best talent 
and paid the best salaries. By 1860 half 
of the outlying churches were without 
pastors, if not altogether closed. The 
buildings still stand, in many cases being 
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used for schools or other purposes; but 
generally in a state of sad decrepitude. 
So ended the power of the country 
church. It had been the center, the heart 
and soul of every settlement ; it was now 
displaced by the factory. In 1635 the 
General Court of Massachusetts ordered 
that no one should build his house “ more 
than half a mile from a meeting house.” 
In 1661 the Court ordered the sale of a 
farm in Ipswich, so that “the owner 
might be compelled to live nearer the 
sanctuary.” A new social order was now 
arising. Town meetings had been held 
in the town church; and here had been 
set up on election day the ballot box. 
Rival parties in heated campaigns had 
marched up different aisles of the church, 
to deposit their ballots, without speak- 
ing to each other. In this way many of 
the votes for and against Thomas. Jeffer- 
son had been deposited in 1796 and again 
in 1800. The polls now passed to the 
village store or to the tavern; and the 
affiliation drew far nearer to the saloon. 
Sects found it easier to multiply. Immi- 
gration, increasing more rapidly at this 
date, still further secularized the State. 
Perhaps in no way was the change 
more felt than in the effect on social life. 
Heretofore the church had graded and 
classified society. The selectmen as- 
signed households to particular seats, ac- 
cording to their presumed rank. The 
goodman and goodwife had the lowest 
selected seats. From these classification 
went up to elders and deacons. Com- 
mercialism was not excluded, for the 
greatest taxpayer always was entitled to 
the chief seat after the church officials. 
Yet the change gave vastly greater influ- 
ence to wealth ; while the dignity of a re- 
ligious bearing lost its relative power. 
The town church had done its work and 
had its day. 
_With the revival of interest in country 
life will the country church be reorgan- 
zed and regain its influence? Will it be- 
come once more a town church, belong- 
ing to the people and not to a sect? There 
is no gainsaying that there is a drift in 
that direction. Sectarianism has rela- 
tively lost its influence in favor of a fel- 
lowship of doing with and for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. How far this growth of 
generous good will may lead us we cannot 
foresee; but we can be certain that in 


some way the “ waste places will be re- 
built,” and the country church become 
once more the home of the people. 


; a 
The Prevention of Famines 
in India. 


Nor yet’has the appeal ceased, ad- 
dressed to the civilized world, to save 
stricken India from the horrors of fam- 
ine.. And yet famines are unnecessary. 

The famines in India do not come from 
a lack of rain, but from the failure in its 
distribution. During the year there is 
always rain enough, if rightly distrib- 
uted, to supply food enough to preserve 
life. There is rain enough ten times over, 
said Sir Arthur Cotton, our best author- 
ity, but it needs to be saved and used, in- 
stead of allowed to run off through the 
rivers. The snow of the Himalaya moun- 
tains is sufficient to fill the rivers, and tlie 
rivers will supply the land, if only re- 
tained for irrigation. 

For thousands of years the value of 
irrigation in the East has been under- 
stood. The old rulers of the Euphrates 
Valley recorded as their best achieve- 
ments their digging of canals or the 
cleaning of them out. Three hundred 
years before Christ Megasthenes found 
all the country visited by him in India 
under irrigation and producing double 
harvests. The renowned Akbar in 1568 
directed his son to see that the canals be 
renewed and developed, “so that this 
jungle, in which subsistence is obtained 
with thirst, may be converted into a place 
of comfort, free from all evil; and on © 
both sides of the canal he directed trees 
to be planted, so as to make it “ like the 
canal under the Tree of Paradise.” 

Railroads are good for distribution in 
time of famine. They have done infinite 
good; and the British Government has 
built them for commercial, philanthropic 
and military reasons, not least the last. 
But there have been cases of late in which 
the railroads have had to decline carry- 
ing loads of wheat because there was no 
water for the engines. Railroads do not 
feed people; water does. The Godaveri 
district was in a chronic state of famine 
and distress until in 1845 Sir Arthur Cot- 
ton built his dam, more than two miles 
long. It is a gigantic barrier thrown 
across the river from island to island to 
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spread the water over the surface of the 
country. 


1891 it was 2,078,000, and the arid lands 
were fertilized by innumerable streams 
and channels., Irrigation pays in India 
everywhere, for without it millions could 
not live at all, and millions more would 
be killed by famine every year. Sir Ar- 
thur Cotton declares that storage of wa- 
ter is possible almost everywhere in In- 
dia, and that with it there would always 
be enough water for the preservation of 
enough of the crops to maintain the peo- 
ple in their homes and villages. 

The British Government has done 
much already for irrigation in India, and 
the native princes have done much. We 
know what a marvelous success has at- 
tended the Barrage of the Nile, and a 
greater work is now being done at As- 
suan. But with all its service the British 
Government has been quite too deliber- 
ate in the matter of irrigation in India, 
and has given too much proportionate 
attention to railroads. They should fol- 
low, not lead, irrigation. There is need- 
ed a continuous policy in this regard, such 
as is difficult with the succession of Gov- 
ernors sent from England. Lord Curzon, 
for example, has had his time and thought 
taken up in the immediate relief of fam- 
ine, and could do little for canals, as all 
the credit of the Government must go 
for immediate necessities. Now, for rea- 
sons of health, he must return, it is said, 
to England, and an inexperienced Gov- 
ernor will succeed him. The creation of 
irrigation work should be the continuous 
policy of the Government of India, if 
famines are ever to be suppressed. 


ee) 
Guerrilla War. 


WHEN Lord Roberts sailed for Eng- 
land, having annexed the Orange River 
and Transvaal colonies and leaving Brit- 
ish garrisons in every important city and 
town of South Africa, it seemed that the 
war was over. Aside from a compara- 
tively smal! army under General De Wet, 
there were no Boer forces of any account 
in the field, and while a continuance of 
guerrilla fighting was expected there was 
little if any anticipation of serious war. 
Scarcely, however, had Lord Roberts left 
Cape Town when Boer bands seemed to 
spring from the ground as by magic. On 


Before this dam was built the’ 
population of the district was 561,000; in - 
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every hand British connections were cut, 
small British garrisons were overpow- 
ered, and Generals Delarey and Botha 
made it evident that De Wet was not 
alone in his skill as a chieftain. When 
several bands crossed the Orange River 
and came within hail of Cape Town there 
was a nervous cry of alarm. All sorts of 
rumors of the rising of the Cape Dutch 
were spread, and many expected to see 
the whole of South Africa in flames. 

As the weeks pass by this tension de- 
creases. The Cape Dutch have not yet 
risen, and so far as can be learned there 
is no immediate prospect of their doing 
so. The Boer “ armies” seldom number 
more than a few hundred men, one only 
apparently exceeding 1,000, and that failed 
in its effort to secure control of a base of 
supplies near Pretoria. Cape Town is 
safe by the defense of its own citizens. 
General Kitchener, who is in supreme 
command, is quietly going on with his 
plans, apparently not disturbed in the 
slightest by the raiders, and is drawing 
his lines closer and closer around the 
leaders, leaving the rest to fly whither 
they will. 

In truth, the Boer cauSe, using that 
term to mean the independence of thetwo- 
Republics, is as hopeless to-day as when 
Lord Roberts sailed. War to be success- 
ful must have some center of operations, 
some organization and unity. Scattered 
bands, however energetic and well led, 
never can hold their own in the long run 
against a disciplined army which also 
holds every base of supplies, every place 
which can be used as a rallying center. 
As supplementary to regular troops they 
may accomplish much in support of 
them, but alone never have succeeded in 
overcoming an organized army 
establishing a state, and they will not in 
this case. Were the Cape Dutch to rise 
and in such numbers as to enable them to 
make some city of Cape Colony their cap- 
ital, or in conjunction with the raiders 
secure Kimberley, Bloemfontein or some 
other place as a center, the situation 
would be much more serious. The guer- 
rillas would then have a point of depar- 
ture and acquire a power which now they 
entirely lack. That, however, has not 
yet been the case, and the prospect for tt 
appears to grow less rather than greatef. 

. The reason for this is not difficuit to 
see. The Cape Dutch know that British 
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rule is better for them than Boer rule, 
and while they would be glad to see the 
Boer Republics hold their own as a coun- 
terpoise to England, they have no wish 
to put themselves under the reactionary 
and shortsighted rule of President Kru- 
ger. They understand that England is 
committed to a certain course and will 
follow it out at any cost, and that to place 
themselves athwart that course simply 
means ruin to their own interests. Un- 
doubtedly they did hope for international 
interference, but that hope has been ef- 


fectively destroyed, and the only future’ 


before them, in case of resistance, is a 
losing fight with the most indefatigable 
and determined general of modern war. 
The Boer war as now carried on is sim- 
ply one of vengeance. It subserves no 
purpose of peace or prosperity. Its sole 
object is to visit all the injury it can on 
the enemy, regardless of the conse- 
quences to friends. It is a mistake from 
every point of view, and will be so recog- 
nized ere many months have passed. 

What is true of the futility of a guerrilla 
fight without capital, without organiza- 
tion, without a center, in South Africa, 
is also true in the Philippines, with the 
added fact that there there is no general. 
Nobody knows whether Aguinaldo is 
alive or dead. . 


Mr. Nikola Tesla talks too 
much. That he is a brilliant 
experimenter in electricity is 
not questioned, but he is too fond of pub- 
licity. He has great ideas, and promises 
great things in electricity, but somehow 
they do not much materialize. The peo- 
ple have come to think of him as a news- 
paper sensation. This last imagination 
of his, that a certain irregularity in a del- 
icate electrical test is caused by some- 
thing happening in the planet Mars, is 
not worth considering... Mars may be in- 
habited by some sort of human life, very 
possibly, but we know nothing about it. 
A sharp-sighted -Italian astronomer 
thought he discovered a river system on 
the planet, with its parallel banks. He 
called these supposed streams canali, 
Italian for rivers; and straightway the 
word was translated into English as ca- 
nals, and the conclusion jumped at by 
the popular mind that they were artifi- 
cal and made by human inhabitants for 


Tesla and 
Mars 


the purpos¢ of irrigation. It was a big 
leap, especially as it is not yet settled that 
the lines are’ really double, some excel- 
lent authorities taking that to be an op- 
tical illusion. We will wait a while be- 
fore accepting Tesla’s suggestion. 


ot 


We begin the century with 
nearly a million names on the 
pension list, and an expenditure for pen- 
sions of $144,000,000. It might be sup- 
posed that now, thirty-five years after the 
close of the Civil War, the expenditures 
would naturally decrease; but Commis- 
sioner Evans says we must not yet ex- 
pect it. The death of almost every sol- 
dier and sailor simply transfers his pen- 
sion to his widow or dependent chil- 
dren—and old soldiers with pensions are 
very apt to find young wives. There is 
on the list one surviving soldier of the 
War of 1812, but there are 1,742 widows. 
Six hundred new claims for pensions 
come in to the office every working day 
in the year, while there are now 110,000 
original claimants asking recognition, and 
250,000 asking an increased allowance. 
Our Philippine War is adding its quota 
of pensioners. This does not look like a 
speedy reduction of the annual pension 
expense. We need a considerable re- 
vision of the pension laws in order to do 
justice while avoiding fraud. 


& 
The influence of women, 


and of womanish men, is 
not so great in the United 


Pensions 


Reform of the 
Canteen 


‘States Congress that we can say that they 


have browbeaten first the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and now the Senate, into 
passing by an overwhelming majority 
the amendment utterly forbidding the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in post ex- 
changes. An immense pressure has been 
brought to bear to defeat the amendment. 
The friends of the post exchange have 
collected and have had published a mul- 
titude of testimonials in its favor. It has 
been strongly argued that its mainte- 
nance was in the interest of temperance. 
We have been told that if the soldier can 
go to the canteen and there get all the 
light drinks he wants he will not wander 
about to the resorts outside the camp, 
where he will get intoxicated on strong 
drinks. But there is a multitude of testi- 
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mony on the other side which the mili- 
tary authorities have not been so careful 
to give, and have preferred to leave to 
the despised prohibitionists. But Sena- 
tor Teller’s argument in the Senate can- 
not well be answered. The military au- 
thorities in Manila have full power to 
shut up those outside dens of debauchery 
to which, as it is, the soldiers have easy 
access, and which they patronize to the 
disgrace of the American name. The 
amazing and shameful thing is that be- 
sides the canteen, the United States Gov- 
ernment provides and supervises resorts 
of even more ill repute for its soldiers 
there, to the sad detriment of morals. 
We put the moral sense of Congress and 
of the people on these subjects above that 
of the army; and we cannot regret that 
we may now see the experiment tried of 
a temperate army, such as General Kitch- 
ener insisted upon for his Egyptian cam- 
paign. But to have the experiment fairly 
tried the military law should be invoked 
to close neighboring saloons where this 
can be done, as everywhere that a cam- 
paign is being carried on. 


a 


The conviction that agri- 
culture would be the ulti- 
mate salvation of the Ghet- 
to, the ultimate escape from the herded 
tenement of all sorts, has been growing 
upon reformers. Better tenement build- 
ings can go only this far: They give more 
room, more air, more light. Yet it has 
passed into a proverb that the Jew is a 
born trader. It has been a belief that he 
could not and would not till land. Aryans 
were to be the farmers; and Shem was 
to dwell in his tents and live by traffick- 
ing. When, about 1880, a colony of Rus- 
sian Jews was established in Southern 
New Jersey, it was done only as a last 
resort. Every instinct of these colonists 
went against country life. But there they 
lay in New York, in accumulated num- 
bers, and something must be done. In 
1897 there were only seventy-six fami- 
lies left on their land, while all the rest 
had drifted back to the Ghetto. It looked 
like another failure. The Hirsch Fund 
people looked the matter over, and con- 
cluded that there had been a mistake 
made. They succeeded in a well-devised 
effort to combine agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry. This created a more 
complete community; that is, there was 
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at hand a market for the product of the 
land, and a stepping stone from city life 
to land culture. The village of Wood- 
bine was thus created in the densest 
woods of New Jersey. Mr. Riis, who 
has made a careful study of conditions, 
tells us that he finds not only the fac- 
tories thriving, but the gardens and 
farms. Intensive farming suits the Jew 
character better than extensive farming; 
yet a few of these people are becoming 
land-hungry. Tenement dwellers, pay- 
ing fifteen dollars a month for three poor 
rooms and starving to escape eviction, 
are now owners of cottages and lots. 
The hopelessness of the slum gradually 
passes into hope, order, thrift, cheer and 
an individual uplook. “ God be thanked, 
we owe nothing, and we pay no rent, and 
are nevermore hungry.” If the problem 
is solved for the Ghetto it is solved for 
all sorts of tenement life. To break up 
the undertow of the city is what must tax 
us for the coming years. This next cer- 
tury will not be so proud of big cities. It 
will look more to the equalization of so- 
cial conditions. This is not the work for 
impatient reformers. It means the te 
versal of the life drift—the eradication of 
the instincts which are the cumulative 
results of preceding centuries. The agri- 
cultural agent of the Hirsch Fund sums 
up the argument that “to move the 
crowds out is to kill the Ghetto and the 
sweat shop, and to restore industry to 
healthy ways.” But it requires judicious 
watchfulness to prevent, all this while, 
slum ways from going out with the slum 
crowd. It is education to live in the 
country ; yet for a long while these people 
must be persuaded not to make the farm 
as much as possible like the tenement 
from which they have escaped. Mr. Riis 
thinks, and with him Mr. Retchow, that 
when ten per cent. of the slum element 
and the Ghetto material is removed to 
the country, a current will be created that 
will carry the rest there by its own voli- 
tion. . 


The appeal of the Buddhist 
Circular to the ecclesiastics 
of the world will doubtless 
come before the conference of the officers 
of our American missionary societies 
which meets in New York this week, and 
very likely a reply will be sent. The 
practical point in it, apart from the fine 
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courtesy involved, lies in the proposition 
that Christian missionary societies should 
make no request for indemnity for dam- 
ages inflicted. There is here a very seri- 
ous question involved, one of interna- 
tional as well as personal Christian eth- 
ics. Under all decent international rela- 
tions a Government is responsible for its 
treatment of the citizens of other coun- 
tries, and China has abundantly recog- 
nized that obligation. And, further, no 
country can afford to allow its citizens to 
go unprotected in another country with- 
out losing its character and the respect 
due to it. Indeed, it cannot safely allow 
any of its citizens to go unprotected 
without endangering all who may reside 
in a foreign country. If an American 
who happens to be a missionary is mur- 
dered or damaged in person or property 
and no reparation is sought, that endan- 
gers other Americans. If an American 
mission house is burned and no complaint 
made, the marauders will feel at liberty 
to burn the American trading house next 
to it. We understand that the State De- 
partment has asked the various American 
mission boards to send estimates to 
Washington of the damages suffered, and 
that this has been done, and that the total 
amounts to a million dollars or more. 
These figures are very moderate, and in- 
clude no claims, in the case of one society 
that we know of, for the loss of life of 
women or children or unmarried men, or 
of aman whose wife’s family are abun- 
dantly able to support her. But in the 
case of three missionaries whose wives 
and children are left entirely destitute a 
claim has been returned for such a sum 
as will allow nine hundred dollars a year 
fora family. These estimates have not 
been volunteered. They have been sent 
by request of the State Department at 
Washington. 
st 


The announcement that Li 
Hung Chang and Prince 
ee Ching have signed the pre- 
liminary note of the Powers and affixed 
Oit the great Imperial seal calls for no 
pecial gratulation, for it was what was 
expected. A failure to sign would have 
been most ominous, as was speedily dis- 
overed when Viceroy Chang Chih Tung 
Attempted to persuade the Empress Dow- 
bger to withhold her consent. That would 
lave insured the overthrow of the Em- 
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pire and its division among the Powers, 
which, to be sure, may come yet. In the 
effort to save the Empire from the folly 
of its rulers Li Hung Chang is a most 
pathetic figure. In every time of trouble 
the court has turned to him, and he has 
had to step into the breach. At the end 
of the war with Japan it was he that had 
to take the brunt of the painful negotia- 
tions and save all that he could. He 
might have expected that the Throne 
would learn something, but that was not 
to be. Now, after an outbreak with 
which he had no sympathy, and which he 
utterly condemns, he is fated, in his ex- 
treme old age, and with strength sapped 
by sickness, again to assume the burden 
of making the terms imposed by the 
Powers as tolerable as possible. One can- 
not but yieldsympathy to that man, whom 
thirty years ago General Grant declared 
to be one of the very greatest of living 
statesmen. - 


The agitation in Cuba just now in fa- 
vor of free trade in sugar and tobacco be- 
tween the United States and Cuba il- 
lustrates the fact that it is economic and 
commercial conditions that will settle the 
future relation of Cuba to this country. 
That Cuba ought to be an integral part 
of the United States is too plain to be 
questioned ; while it is equally plain that 
such union should come only by the free 
desire of the Cuban people. We should 
try to control that desire solely by secur- 
ing friendly relations of intercourse and 
trade. Of course, if Cuba wants abso- 
lute independence, with no annexation 
or protectorate—tho a mere protectorate 
is undesirable for us—then she can ex- 
pect no tariff favors beyond other coun- 
tries. 

as 

So long as the Tammany Committee 
of Five, headed by Mr. Nixon, séems to 
be doing fair work in probing the evils 
of our city government, we see no sense 
in abusing them. So long as Tammany 
is likely to rule New York the effort to 
make Tammany itself better is not labor 
misspent. P 


Do our readers know how to indicate 
the number of the present year after the 
Roman notation? Is it MDCCCCI, or 
is there a preferably shorter form? 





INSURANCE. 


For Church Endowment. 


Amonc the applications of life insur- 
ance is that of using it to make an en- 
dowment provision for institutions, scien- 
tific, educational, charitable, or religious. 
The term endowment is used for: con- 
venience, but not necessarily in its dis- 
tinctive insurance sense. The idea is 
nothing more complex or difficult than 
that whoever desires to make such a pro- 
vision shall insure his own life for the 
purpose, choosing his own altruistic bene- 
ficiary. This differs from a bequest on the 
side of the proposed beneficiary, in that if 
the insurance is taken out, the provision 
(as fastandas far as premiums are paid)is 
secure against reverses of fortune which 
may overtake the devisor or against his 
changing his mind, or procrastinating in 
putting his intention into effect. On the 
side of the person, there is the advance of 
installment payments, as well as the 
chance that these payments will be mag- 
nified by insurance. The object is en- 


tirely legitimate, and the method has re- 
ceived less attention than it deserves thus 


far. One use of it may obviously be to 
clear off a church debt, and in order to 
give greater effect to the idea by bringing 
it more to public attention, an organiza- 
tion called the Church Endowment Soci- 
ety has been formed within the Episcopal 
Church, under indorsement and patron- 
age of the bishops. This society is in no 
sense an insurance organization; it aims 
to be advisory only, and thus to “ afford 
every one an opportunity to give practi- 
cal expression to their opinion of the ne- 
cessity for endowing these objects.” The 
general secretary, Rev. E. W. Hunter, 
1252 Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans, 
will respond to any inquiries. 
& 


Henry B. Hyde. 


James W. ALexanper, President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in 
an interesting article in the Evening Post 
entitled “ The Phenomenon of American 
Life Assurance,” says: 

“T think it will be generally admitted that 
the late Henry B. Hyde, the founder of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States and afterward its president, more than 
any other one man injected a spirit of aggres- 
sive energy into the business. From the time 
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that he entered the field what had theretofore 
been an easy-going and sluggish conduct of 
life assurance affairs became an active, vigor- 
ous, competitive administration. The ingenu- 
ity of mathematicians and business men be 
to be taxed to devise methods in connection 
with assurance, which would make it more 
popular and divest it of many onerous condi- 
tions which had grown up in the past; and the 
ambition of individual propagandists to ex- 
tend the blessings of life assurance began to 
be stimulated in a way then altogether un- 
precedented. The method of accumulating 
dividends of profits for the benefit of persist- 
ing policyholders during long periods, thus 
making an advantageous offset to the burden 
of long continued payments of premium, be- 
came one of the features of American life as- 
surance, and appealed naturally and success- 
fully to the keen American mind.” 


ef 


-May Corporations Be Rightfully 


Defrauded ? 


Mr. H. D. Caste lived in Chicago, 
but supposably does not live there now, 
being what we call dead. While in the 
flesh a policy for $50,000 on him was 
written by the U. S. Life, which he de- 
clined to accept. Only a few days after 
pneumonia was passing along his way 
and took hold of him. When it became 
probable that this taking hold would 
prove fatal, he induced a friend—who 
held a U. S. policy and was personally 
known at the company’s Chicago office— 
to call there and say that Mr. Cable was 
not then able to call in person for the 
policy, but would appreciate the favor if 
it were delivered to his friend. Whether 
it was actually delivered thus, or whether 
the premium was paid on the spot, the 
rather meager published details which 
we have seen do not state; but we may 
assume the affirmative for both questions, 
for Mr. Cable died on the next day, the 
company refused to pay, the executors 
sued the company, and (almost strange 
to say, in view of the usual result when 
an insurance company is defendant) the 
company won, altho put to the trouble 
and expense of defending, as well as in- 
curring the risk of being prejudiced as 
offering one more proof that life insur- 
ance companies take money readily, but 
grasp at every quibble to resist payment. 

Now, how does a case like this strike 
you? Mr. Cable exercised his admitted 
right to refuse the policy, and that closed 
thé case. He had equal right to change 
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his mind, but was thefe not clearly a 
fraudulent concealment of material fact? 
Does anybody suppose the company 
would have granted a request for recon- 
sideration had the circumstances been 
known, and could not the same thing 
have been done had the man been actu- 
ally dead at that hour? Companies do 
not write insurance on sinking ships, or 
on burning buildings, or on men dead or 
sick ; insurance is written before the con- 
tingency presents itself in view, not after. 

But if such a case would be pro- 
nounced fraudulent as between two indi- 
viduals, how when it is between one in- 
dividual and a mass of individuals com- 
bined under the hated name of a cor- 
poration? And is there any principle in 
morals which distinguishes right and 
wrong as to insurance companies from 
right and wrong otherwise ? 


ef 
Happenings. 

A PHILADELPHIA daily gives what pur- 
ports to be a list of the accidents of a sin- 
gle day, all occurring in one section of 
Pennsylvania. A very little girl, playing 
with matches, was seriously burned; one 
a little older, while burning paper, was 
fatally injured ; and a grown woman also, 
who fell while carrying a lighted lamp, 
was fatally burned. Burns always fig- 
ure in accident lists, but other causes of 
injury are more peculiar. Thus a man 
“fell on the pavement ” and cut an ar- 
tery; another nearly finished his course 
by cutting himself while carving a fowl; 
a big piece of ice fell on one man and 
killed him; a colliery boy of 12 was fa- 
tally crushed in the coal rollers; a brake- 
man was knocked off his car by a bridge 
and killed; a runaway horse killed his 
owner; another colliery worker was fa- 
tally struck on the head by a piece of ma- 
chinery ; a man at gunning wounded his 
comrade; an unmanageable hiccough at- 
tacked a man, who was reported to be 
dying ; and a little boy nearly lost his life 
by swallowing a thermometer bulb. 
These are not the oddest of accidents, for 
some are so queer that one could hardly 
invent them ; but this list—which is very 
likely quite as authentic as news general- 


ly is—is notable in covering only one day: 


and one not large area. It is always the 
unexpected which happens in the line of 
accidents. Did you ever think about it 
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in any personal way? Have you an ac- 
cident policy? 








Insurance Statements. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The preliminary statement of the Equitable 
Assurance Society shows outstanding 
assurance of $1,100,000,000; income, $58,- 
000,000; new assuratice issued, $205,000,000 ; 
assets, $300,000,000; assurance ftnd, and 
all other liabilities, $237,000,000; and surplus, 
$63,000,000. These figures show a substantial 
increase during the past year in all the fore- 
going items. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 


The forty-eighth statement of the Williams- 
burgh City Fire Insurance Company has just 
appeared. This shows assets January I, 1901, 
of $2,066,299 and a surplus of $1,123,190. The 
cash capital is $250,000. The company has also 
declared its eighty-ninth semi-annual dividend 
of ten per cent. and an extra dividend of two 
per cent., payable on demand. The president 
of the company is Marshall S. Driggs. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


The ninety-fifth semi-annual statement of 
the Home Insurance Company of New York 
has just appeared. The total assets are $13,- 
637,833, which shows a gain for the last six 
months of 1900 of $755,747. The net surplus 
has been increased in the same period from 
$4,797,816 to $5,297,498, a gain of $490,682. The 
late Daniel A. Heald was President of the 
Home Insurance Company from 1888 until his 
death, which occurred last December. The 
Vice-Presidents are John H. Washburn and 
Elbridge G. Snow; the Secretaries are Areu- 
nah M. Burtis and William H. Cheney. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


We publish elsewhere the forty-first annual 
statement of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which George E. Ide is President. 
The results of the year 1900 show an increase 
in all departments. The total assets of the 
company January Ist, 1901, were $12,342,246, 
as, against $11,348,859 a year ago, a gain of 
nearly $1,000,000, or about nine per cent. The 
net surplus was increased during the year $79,- 
310, it being now $1,282,588. The total income 
for 1900 was $2,588,303, a gain for the year of 
over nine per cent. The number of policies in 
force at the end of the year was 29,203, repre- 
senting $54,069,852. This was an increase in 
the number of policies of 2,941 and in the 
amount insured of $4,811,155. Since the or- 
ganization of the company in 1860 there has 
been received from policy-holders $34,922,843, 
and the amount returned to policy-holders and 
now held for their benefit is $35,331,978. The 
Vice-President of the company is William M. 
St. John; the Secretary is Ellis W. Gladwin. 





FINANCIAL. 


Mr. Carnegie’s New Project 


THE admitted purpose of the Carnegie 
Steel Company to create on the shore of 
Lake Erie at ‘a cost of $12,000,000 the 
largest pipe and tube works in the world 
is regarded with deep interest not only in 
the iron and steel industry, but also in the 
market for securities, where the shares of 
the great combinations in that industry 
have come to hold so large a place. It 
appears that the company has been led to 
enter this field of production, now con- 
trolled by another company capitalized 
at $80,000,000, for the following reasons, 
some of which are openly stated, while 
others may be inferred: the new com- 
binations have shown a tendency to be- 
come independent with respect to sup- 
plies of raw material, and thus the Car- 
negie Company’s sales of such material 
have been restricted. If it cannot sell 
primary products to other companies, it 
must work them up into finished goods, 
such as tubes, for example. The profits 
of some combinations which have ceased 


to buy of the company have been very 
large, and the company would like a share 


of the very profitable trade. By going 
to the lake shore at Conneaut, the ter- 
minus of the company’s railroad from 
Pittsburg, the company will avoid the 
very high freight charges of the rail- 
roads, and for eight months in the year 
can ship by water—even to Europe—at 
very low cost. The company’s facilities 
for producing tubes—and perhaps some 
other things—at Conneaut, owing to its 
ore supply, ore ships, and coal railroad, 
will be extraordinary, and it can make 
large profits at prices below those of the 
existing combination. Its railroad also 
will have freight to the lake, which it now 
lacks. The conditions are very attract- 
ive, and it is not surprising that Mr. Car- 
negie takes advantage of them. 

Some think that the company has made 
a declaration of war against certain great 
combinations. There is no proof of this. 
The effect of its action will be, however, 
to reduce prices by promoting competi- 
tion. Mr. Carnegie some years ago broke 
the steel beam combination, and prices 
fell 40 per cent. On the whole the in- 
fluence of his new departure promises to 
be beneficial. New combinations that 


profess to have reduced the cost of pro- 
duction by the economies of association 
ought not to be alarmed by the operations 
of an independent competitor. 


ee) 
The Mechanics’ National Bank 


GRANVILLE W. GarTH was last week 
elected president of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bankof this cityin place of Horace 
E. Garth, who declined re-election. Mr. 
Garth, born in Memphis, Tenn., comes 
from an old Virginia family and was 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1886. He immediately entered the serv- 
ice of the Mechanics’ Bank and was made 
assistant cashier in 1890. In 1893, when 
he became cashier, he was the youngest 
cashier of any of the leading banks in the 
city. Alexander E. Orr, ex-president of 
the Produce Exchange and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was elected a di- 
rector in 1874 and made vice-president 
in 1883, continues as vice-president. The 
Mechanics’ Bank was founded in 1810 
by the General Society of Mechanics and 
‘!radesmen, which organization for many 
years influenced the bank’s affairs. The 
first president was John Slidell, father of 
John Slidell, of Mason and Slidell fame. 
The first cashier was Whitehead Fish. 
Other presidents besides Mr. Garth and 
his father have been Jacob Lorillard, 
John Fleming, Shepherd Knapp, Benj.B. 
Sherman and William H. Cox. The te 
sources of the Mechanics’ National Bank 
on January 7th were $21,237,530.18, 
which include deposits of $17,033,113.42, 
surplus and profits of $2,204,416.76, and 
capital stock of $2,000,000. Besides Mr. 
Orr, Mr. Garth and the late president, 
other directors include such well-known 
gentlemen as Henry E. Nesmith, Lowell 
Lincoln, Henry Hentz, Charles M. Pratt, 
Henry Talmadge, John Sinclair and Wil 
liam B. Boulton. 


Tue North American Trust Com 
pany,of which Oakleigh Thorne is Presi- 
dent and Stanley L. Conklin is Secretary, 
showed assets on December 31st amount- 
ing to $16,477,895.07; this includes de 
posits of $11,788,026.16, capital stock of 
$2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,689,868.91. 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 


It originates in a scrofulous condition of the blood 
and depends on that condition. 


It often causes headache and dizziness, impairs the 
taste, smell and hearing, affects the vocal organs and 
disturbs the stomach. 


It is always radically and permanenily cured by 
the blood-purifying, alterative and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
This great medicine has wrought the most wonderful 
cures Of all diseases depending on scrofula or the 
scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s Pixs are the best cathartic. 











¢ 


oO 
ptelGons . 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 years ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for zs assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


Allorders by mail or tel 2451 Cortland m 
delivered FREE “Greater New York. ieee 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
St and 33 Vesey 8t., cor..Ohurch 8St., New York. 


Direct Application cf High Heat with Hot Water. 


If from any cause you have a Lame 
Foot, Ankle, Knee, Leg, Hand, Wrist or 
Arm, the chances are it can be cured. 
Costs Nothing to Try. Price $10 If it cures. 

SIMPLE, EASY TO OPERATE. 
Write Liamb Cure Co. 
Box 442. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


PROMOTES 























NDERWEN 
gol Catalogue 


16 West 23d Street 
New York: 166 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
o 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 














VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Depasite, poost ved and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
a a : 
All sec! es listed at the New York, Bos Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission, 
High Fa Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for imm 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





dainty, no light so 

charming as the S 

mellow glow that 
comes from 


in many color tints 
e gur- 
in dining 
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M7 
HAPPYFOOT Hair _ insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Make walking a pleasure. A godsend to tender, callous or 
perspiring feet. Take up no room. Indispensable for school 
children and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 

roc. a pair; 3 pairs asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, rgc. a pair; 
2 pairs for 25¢c. If not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 
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Bic STRAWBERRY 


GIVEN AWAY. 





six mo 

years ago. It has 60,000 subscri! 

Say it’s the best family fruitjournal in 
am America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled” —a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 
another trade-mark. 


Our “Index”? describes a/? lamps and their 

Proper chimneys. With it you can always ofder 

* the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A POLICY wy: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and satest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
its ‘Trust-Fund licies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees 
If want a policy for which you will pa about half the 
remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





£omelfelnsuance(@mpany 


‘“GEO.E.IDE, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS 

POLICY RESERVE.&C. 
DIV 

NET SURPLUS 


DEND-ENDOWMENT FUND $& 


$ 11. 348.859.12 
$ 9. 518.867.10 
626. 713.00 
$ 1. 203.278.42 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $49, 258.697.00 





Don't Cough! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS. 





Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold 
quicker than by sending for a phy- 
sician, and at less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy 
for nearly fifty years; its merits 
are unquestioned. 





Hall’s Balsam should be in every 
family medicine chest ready for 
immediate use when a cough or a 


cold first manifests itself. 


For sale by Druggists in three 
sizes ; 25c., 50c., and $1.00 a bot: 
tle. 


TRY IT FOR A COUGH. 
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Trunks, ane Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


Weinberg’s Detective and Investigation Bureau 


87 Nassau St., New York. 
All civil and criminal investigations strictly confidential. 
as 


FINANCIAL 











INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 


5% to 6% INTEREST 


Send for we 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 





yRIGHARD 1 DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FIS 
ice-Presiden BERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORG 
8, HICKOK. ( Oashion EDWARD J. BALD ‘WIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$3,000,000 


Stuyvesant Fish, Geo 
cribner, Edward C. Host, W 
salmon, Reackok Ge field, a R. 
tor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert A. Wt ggin.” wage iat a 


nome Letters of Credit tor T 
na bn oe or (sono availablejin 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 640 Madison Ave., cor. 59th Street. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 
Members}x. Y. Cotton Exchange, 
N Y. Produce Exchange. 
ORDERS EXECU RAGE A INVESTMENT 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
%, Red River Farm Lands, th 
6% LOANS 22 Red River Farm 1 prodtotive see 
> ed of - state sured. U.8. First mortgages Profit 
assu 


vestigation solicited. 
Caoeer North Dakota. 














Geo. H. Holt 


t Investment 
Securities. 


& Co, 


10 WALLST.,N.Y. | 


BANKERS, 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO... 


BANKERS, 
11, 18, 15 and 17 Broad St. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


* Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest allowed: 
on deposits, subject to check at sight. Act as Financiai Agents 
for eared satan: and Investors. Industrial Combinations organ: 








Government and otee avegnem bonds bought 
so oo 


22 W. 38d _St., Ware Waldorf- — 
Silk Ex’ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





56 WO & 
16 Cour T ST., Brooklyn. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST. MORTGAGE Bonds of Established . 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities, ‘ 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS: 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


Spencer Trask 8&¢Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Investment Offerings. 


Chicago, Bur. and Quincy R. R. Co., Ills. 
Div .34¢s. Legal for N. Y.& Mass. Sabings 
Banks. Price to net about 33-33%: 


The Rio Grande Western R’y Co. First 
Consolidated Gold 4s. resents 
t ts of the system. are Sock 
income double fixed charges. Preferred St 
upon established devidend basis of 5%. Com: 
mon Stock also recetved 5% for fast fiscal 
yeat. Price to yield about 4.50%. 


Complete list of offerings may be had 
upon application. 


Branch Office : 65 State St., Albany. 
0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well - roved farms worth three times 
theloan. In las years have mor P interest 
000.00 without a # detanit in principal or inte 
References: all Bankers, Capttalies. 
Business Men for whom am loaning. 
further Ftahoma," tree Send for pamphlet, “ 

About Oklahoma,” 

H HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 





Lists on 
Application. 
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Tie MIDDLESEX | 


185, BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. s 
Assets about - ~- 000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO IN vical 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Hagh MacRae & Co., 
BANKERS, 
South. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
INVESTMENT | cotton itis arecepeciaily 
SECURITIES. | sj ncttotneinvoncr 


644% net to the investor. 


per annum clear of taxes 


oO or other expense; every 
dollar secured by 


First Farm Mortgages 


worth three times the amount of the loan. = gave spent titles ; 
examination of all securities. 17 y 
Po pram wad without Doe loss of a dollar to our y ctiente. Write 


ght and f loans. 
LANDER & CO., (Est. 1883) Grand Perks, B. D 
WiSsTmRIO 


MORTGAGES 
ONAS. E GIBSON, 43 Milt Ht Bostn, Mase 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AUDIT COMPANY oF) NEW YORK. 
The Board of Directors is day declared dividends on the 
pret referred and common capital -—E of the , by The trans- 
er books will close on January 14 for the purpose of payment of 
such dividends to stockholders of foogea at the close of business 
= that 7 The transfer books we 2 Faoen, on the morning of 


we ny Ae PERINE, Secretary. 
ork, January 11, 1901. 


NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
A. and 46 Wall Street, New York. 


Trustees of this Com has this . declared 
Li con e eee 
Ji 


1900 








The best interest returns 
consistent with safety are 
now obtained from in- 
vestments made in the 























The Board o: 





CITIZENS ane COMPANY, 


No. 156 BROADWAY. 
New York, Jan. 9th, 1go1. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4*) is payable 
on demand. F, M. PARKER, Secretary. 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company. 
NINETY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of Five Per Cent. (5%) is payable 
on demand at the office of the Company, No. 32 Pine Street, 


New York. 
GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 
New York, January 10, 1901. 


OFFICE OF 

United States Fire Ineurance Compapy. 

No. 46 Pine Street, January 8, 1901. 
1318T DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annval 
dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payab!e on demand. 

SAMUEL M. CRAFT, 

Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 








i ks 
' inst. ge ptm rk M. on Feb: 11, 1901 
UST 


Bo at the close of 
1900. 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. CO. 
The Board of Directors of ths Louterille, & Nashville Rail 


+ 1901. 
close at 3 P. M. on the 2th 


A ONT, Chairman, 
New York, Jan. 10, 1901. 





‘ ATIGRICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 


GRAPH COPIPANY. 


A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share and an 
extra dividend of three-quarters of a dollar share 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1901, to stockholders of 
business on Monday, December 


Sly transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1901, both da: focinted. 
DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, December 19, 1900. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COTPIPANY. 


9-15 Murray St., New York, January 3, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Cus 





r the 
ih ion. st, 1900, fo “stockhol sae. 100 vot a ate P.M, 
‘ani able Jan’ 
The Preferred Stock ‘Transf er Bo = ‘will is at3 P.M, 
January 15th, 1001, = ¥ jn - reo at -& a ey ist, 
1901. , Treasurer. 





ELECTIONS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL at 


e Jan 1901. 
At the annual meeting of the etoothnoidors’ oft of this’ eau held 
at the banking room on January 8, 1901, the following named 
guatignes were elected Directors for vad burtianat 3 te 
William A. Wheelock, Moss, 


James H. Dunham, Henne 
ele on, Hen: at Retehen, 
bury on, Louis FP. Dommerich, 
Jonny A. McCall, oe wm ‘acob 8. Bernheimer, 
ran 
r Inspectors oft 5 Eves Ralph L. Cutter, Charles A. 


Hoyts ‘and Frank A. Mi 
t a su juent ‘mee of the Board Mr. Edwin Langdon 


was ‘nda usly re-elected ident. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier, 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


At the annual election, January 8th, the following were elected 
for the ensuing year: 
Edmund D. ancctpe. 
Charles H. Marshal 
Be 
Co 
J. He i Alexander D. Seymenr, 
Inspectors 
William Kevan, ‘William Turnbull. 
George B. Agnew 
Ata meeting of the Directors, January 9th, Benjamin Perkins 
was re-elected President,Charles H. Marshall, Vice-President, and 
Alexander D. Seymour. 2d Vice-President. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL, Rg LI K. 
At the annual election, held this day, the follow! named 
Ss were duly elected Directors of this Bank for the ensu- 


VGavid Banks, Charles Ranks, 
Joseph Rogers, Raymond Jenkins, 


wid Banks, Jr. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Ra 
Jenkins was unanimously re-elected President, and David 
Vice President for the ensuing year. 








Thomas W. Evans, 





Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


hte Yy) AND TEADERS NATIONAL 
— ANK OF NEW. YoR 


York, Jani 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders ary 8th bear “helt 
to-day, the following named gentlemen were duly elected Directors 


e ensuirg year: 
- John Arbuck kle, Edward C. pen, 
Russell 
Randolph 


C. Hulbert, 
2. Ickelheimer, V: Townsend, 
H. Perkins, -Ir., Kdw: Townse 
Bs Edward Van n Volkenburgh, 
James Antony woe h. 
Ata subsequent er receding of the Board of Directors, Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Perkins, Jr.,was unanimously re-elected President and Mr 


Russell unant: 1 lected Vice President. 
Sage Was UNADIMOUEY TS DWARD TOWNSEND, Coshler, 











upon } 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, January 10, 1901. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, held 
January 8th, 1901, the following named gentlemen were unant- 
mously re-elected Directors : 

J. Edward Simmons, 

Cornelius ‘N. Bliss, 

Charles Stewart Smith, 
James G. Cannon. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. J. 
Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. 
James G, Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice-President. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 8th, 1901. 
At an annual election for Directors, held this day, the foilow. 


ing named gentlemen were elected to serve for the ensuing year : 
Chas. e Mattlage, John W. Nix, ai 


Robert W. Stuart, 
Richard T. Wilson, 
William 'S. Opdyke, 





m. H. Barnard, 
William C. Demorest. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
82 East Forty-second Street, New York. 


ry 10, 1901. 
e annual mee 





anua! | 
_ At th of the shareholders of the Lincoln 
National Bank, held in its banking rooms January 8, 1901, the fol- 
lowing were elected directors for the ensuing B et 
homas L. James, James D. Layng, 
William R. Grace, E. V. W. Rossite 
Matthew C. D. Borden, 
Charles C. Clarke, Still 
Marcellus Hartley, William Rockefeller. 
ait" for Inspectors of Election, Charles F. James and Eben E. 
Ata subsequent meeting of the board Thomas L. James was 
unanimously re-elected President, and Edward V. W. Rossiter, 
James D. ayng, and William A. Simonson were unanimously 
elected Vice- i " 


dents 
WILLIAM T. CORNELL, Cashier 





Atthe shareholders’ meeting, held to-day, 
gentlemen were elected Directors of this b 


Henry E. Nesmith, Charles M. Pratt, 

Alexander E. Orr, Henry Talmadge, 

Lowell Lincoln John Sinclair, 

Horace E. Garth, William B. Boulton, 
Granville W. Garth. 

rectors, Mr. Horace E. Garth, 

k, declined re-election, where- 

upo! > ville W. Garth and Alexander E. Orr were unan- 

imously elected President and Vice-President, respectively. 

HENRY TALMADGE, Chairman of the Meeting. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New Vork, January 11th, 1901. 
At the anuual meeting of the shareholders of this bank, held on 
the 8th instant, the following named gentlemen were duly elected 
Directors for the ensuing year, viz. : 








Augustus G. Paine, 
George H. Sarge 


n, 
Seth M, Milliken. James M. Went: 
James E, Nichols Richard 8. Williams, 
Frederick B. Schenck. 
» At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr. 
rederick B. Schenck was unanimously re-elected President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, January 9th, 1901. 

At a meeting of the Stockholders of this bank, held 8th inst., 

following gentlemen ‘were elected Directors for the ensuing 


‘George B. Carhart, William Barbour, 
Oliver S. Carter, . James A. Blair, 
Sumner R. Stone, 


D. H. McAlpin, 

Charles R. Pint, 
_ Ata meeting of th 
8. Carter was unanim 





the 
yea 





THE NATIONAL BOTOuRRS’ AND DROVERS’ 


New York, J quaeez Sh, 1901. 
At the annual election held on the 8th inst. the following 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this bank for 
the ensuing year, viz: 
Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff, 
William H. Chase, D. Bendheim, 
Henry Hofheimer, Henry W. Kennedy, 
Richard C. Fellows, : 
G Ata Meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. 
‘urdon G, Brinckerhoff was unanimously re-elected President. 
WM. H, CHASE, Cashier. 


George F. Johnson 
Adolph r 


-Gilbert G. 





NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
New York, Jan. 8th, 1901. 


of the stockholders of this bank, held 

ouse, 214 Broadway, the following were 
e ensuing year : 
pages’ Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, 
Francis R. sg 
John Jacob Astor, 
George 8. Hickok, 
George Fred’k Vietor, 
Hermann Oelrichs, 


At the annual mee 
this day at its ney 3 
elec ‘ Directors for 





Ww: Hoyt, 
W. Rockhill Potts, — 
A:bert H. Wiggin. 
And as Teapettsors of Election for the ensuing year: Jno. M. 
Cornell, Wm. D. Baldwin and Chas. L. Hadley. 

ibsequent ee of the Board, Mr. Richard Delafield 

President and Stuyvesant Fish, Albert H.W: an 
. Thorne wereelected vice-presidents, George 8. Hickok 
Cashier and Edward J. Baldwin Assistant Cashier. 














‘The National Shee and Leather Bank of the City of 
New York. 
New York, January 9, 1901. 
At the annual mee’ of the stockholders of this bank, held 
January 8th, the following named gentlemen were duly elected 
directors for the ensuing year : 
Thomas li, 
Theodore M. Ives, 
John M. Crane. 
Joseph 8. Stout, William C. Horn, 
J rancis B. Griffin. 
At a meeting of the new Board, held this day, John M, Crane was 


re-elected President and John A. Hiltner, Vice-President, both 
unanimously. JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 





THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, January 8th, 1901. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Ninth National Bank of 
New York, held this day, the following named gentlemen were 
elected directors for the ensuing year: 


F. Randolph, 
pw é . or, 
3 Catholina Lambert, 
N. Charles T. Root, 
Warner Van Norden, Carl A. Spilker, 
exander King, 
uel Eiseman, 





BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 8th, 1901. 
of the Stockholders of the Bank of the 


this the following gentlemen were 
Sineceew aad inspectors of election for the 


James Swann, 
E. T. Bedford, 
C. W. Morse, 
bert M. Thompson. 
pectors of Election: 
Wm. P. Westcott, Wm. G. Phillips, 
Richard L. Edwards, Jr. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mz. R. L. 
Edwards and Mr. James B. Colgate were respectively elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. } 

A. H. CURTIS, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
President. 
Y M. PHILLIPS, Sectetary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1900...............--$233,819,937.17 

LIABILITIES. 21,835,114.54 

BURPLUB......0...cccccccssecccrssccsecsceses 1,984,823.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


At the annual meeti 
State of New York, hel 
unanimously elec’ 














JOHN A. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 











ASSETS $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2:8 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - + - $29,544;428.63 
LIABILITIES . . . » » + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment ad agg issued. 
Casa ens paid upon all 
Every policy has endo: thereon t the cash surrenderand nels 
p insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the ° 
sachusetts Statute. 


and guaranteed 





Pamphiets, ra’ and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trall, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


AMERICAN FIRE 








- Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
? . Annual Statement. 
Cash capital ecccccccccceccccccsuscocsvecsesceosoceeosonecces 00 
Reserve fer re-insurance and all other claims...........- 506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilities........ccccsccccssescccsscecees 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900...cccccccccsees $2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Williamsburgh City 
Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED MARCH 23, 1853. 


Forty-cighth Annual Statement, Jan. 1,190! 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks...........cecescccscccceeceses . 12,884.18 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage..............++ 248,900.00 
Loans on Call......... cccseceeeeeeceeeces cece 22,500.00 
Real Estate Owned by Company .... ......... 629,000.00 
Cash in hands of Agents and in due course of 
collection. . - abies 102,601.99 
Interest due and accrued... 7,788.0 
Rents, etc., ACCrUCH......-ceesccenececcnceters 9,847.47 
Stocks and Bonds owned by Company........ 1,085,700.0 
$2, 066,299.68 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve............. $613,795.31 
Losses, Commissions, Taxes and 
all other Liabilities, or 
Capital. . eenebisedpees 79,814.05 
F ———__— $693, 100.38 
Cagh Capital: ic... cceds ci lescccectesccescars - 250,000.00 
SURPLUS. - - = + * = «14 123 190.3? 
$2,066, 299.68 


Book Value of Stock January 1, 1901, $549.27. 





Eighty-ninth Semi-Annual Divide: d. 
BROOKLYN, January 11, 1901. 
A Dividend of ten per cent. and an extra Dividend of two 
per cent. declared this day, payable on deniand. 
MARSHALL 8S. DRIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 
B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Acent- 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 





WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - - - Second. Vice-President 
J.B. PIERCE, - - - - - + Secretary 
L,. B. BRAINERD, - - - - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,- - - - Asst. Secretaty 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. McCALL, - = =~ = President. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1901. 


ASSETS. proses rlican 


United States, State, City, County and other pote ot New York Insurance 
(cost value $157,212,823), market value, Dec. 31, 0 
Bonds and Mortgages (674 first liens) 
Real Estate (70 pieces, inclu: 12 office buildings).. 
Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as security 
on value thereof, 1, $24, 0u0,000 











am at interest. 
ies ($2,965,000 cost 


Quarterly and Semi-Annual mi 

serve charged in Liabilities 2,575,843 1. 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in a... 2,380,188 To rs of 20- oven icies. as 
Premium Notes My te in force (Legal Reserve to ro hol cioeae ip Year a. 7,422, 


188,865 ‘o holders of 10-Year ] olic: 
1,680,405 lo holders of 5- Year Di iNeles. ‘3 






































TOTAL ASSETS $26':2,196,512 


CASH INCOME, 1900. EXPENDITURES, 1900. 
Ferrets atin, SRA. OS fl a eer oe ME 
Interest on is 7 m 399.- 
= = 








TOTAL PREMIUMS. 





($617, 6,017,112 
ffiice Expenses, Taxes, "Advertisi 
Equipment peony Telegraph, Pos , Comm B- 
sioner on $969, 768,410 of Old Business and Miscellaneous 
Expenditures 5,753,425 
Balance—Excess ot Income over Expendi- 


tures for year 23,'788, 156 


TOTAL INTEREST, RENTS, &c 
sowas, sae Pecepetinclaer meme TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BALe 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 


NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force, December 31, 1899 - - - - 437,776 $1,061,871,985 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1900 - 


- ° . ° - 115,299 232,388,255 
Old Insurances revived and increased, 1900 - . - 1,033 2,395,370 


pena, 

















TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS - - - 554,108 $1,296,655,610 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, &c. . “ a 42,508 94,498 945 


PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1900 - 511,600 $1,202,156,665 
’ Ea A sD 
Gain in 1900 - - - = . . . . - - 73,824 $140, 284,680 











Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
INSURANCE COMPARE of , Supe rintendent of Insurance of the State of wow. York, do hereby certi 


mere ani 
MUTUAL LIFE INS ANCE COMPANY having no 
Capital Stock, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in ‘this State. 
FURT Cc. rdance with the provisions of Section ry of the Insurance Law of the State of New 


ns of the said _—_ , outs sanding ca tt e of December, 1900, to be valued as 
lity 3 four per cont inerestand T rtify the value et the same to be $28,082,202, a 
1. The hy we Heservo, at pata Departmen’ 
ts € on policies whieh thec om! basis or & oer = cent. asia, 


8 per cen $3,077. 
tved to provide dividends paya’ jet 4 ole hol 
Other ed 20 Bro ral other lends ee vapor ae ders in 1901, and in subsequent years, per policy contracts, $31,385,855. 


IN WITNESS REOF, Thi are 
day and year finer Bi. ol ave hereunto su eis. my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent ot Insurance. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL .STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) 


GEORGE E. 
NO, 256 BROADWAY, 


IDE, President, 


NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 18ST, 1901. 


ASSETS. — 


Loans to Poli a lde or 
‘olicy-holders - _ - 

Cash in Banks = dc Trust Companies - 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued - 

Premiums in transit and Det erred Premiums, less 
cost of collection - 


Total Admitted Assets - - - 


221,921 58 
- $12,342 246 77 





LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve ea a psa of New York 


Insurance De 
Present Value of all  pividend: Endowment Ac C- 
. . cumulations (Deferred Dividends) 
Other Liabilities - 
Fund voluntarily set aside to meet possi le 
fluctuations Price of securities, te. - 875 
Net Surplus’ - - + 1,282,588 0 


Total - - - - - - = + $12,342,2467 





INCOME IN 1900. 
Premiums 
Interest, Rents and other Receipts - - 


a 


TotalIncome - 





DISBURSEMENTS IN “gee 
Total Payments $1,720,254 
{ro — th Claims, Matured Endow. 


ments and A: 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
Surrender Values 


Balance—Excess Income over Disbursements - 
Total Disbursements and Balance - 


868,049.65 
- $2,588,808 9 





NuMBER OF PoLIcIEs IN FoRCE, 29,203, being-an increase of 
Amount oF INSURANCE IN Force, $54,069,852.00, being an increase of - 


RECEIVED FROM Po.icy-HoLpERs since organization, 1860 - 
RETURNED To PoLicy-HoLpERSs and now held for their benefit 


2,941 
- $4,811,15§.00 
- 34,922,843.87 


- 35,331,97833 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1900. 
CENT. 


Increase in Total Income - 
“ New Premium Income - - 
wd x ., Renewal Premium Income - 
e Admitted Assets rs) et SRS 
S ‘* Total Reserve Liability ay ed agai see 


rease in Insurance inForce. - - 

*“ Deferred Dividend Fund _,- 

** Insurance in Force’ to Insurance Issued - 
“Surplus -— - ae Pin eee Me 





% LIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
ANK W. CHAPIN, Medical ‘Director. 


Poh M. ST. JOHN, Vigo President 


LUIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. G. 

THOS''H H MssENGER, 
eve EE ONT 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD, ’ 


THOMAS T. BARR, 
E. IDE, 


WM. A. NASH 
JOHN F. PRAEGER, 


ADWIN, 
RNE, 
OTHINGHAM, 


f 
OHN, 


E. LE GRAND BEERS, 
COURTLANDT P. DIXON, 
ON A. RAVEN, 

















-1850— THE ——1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS. 
GEQRGE H. BURFORD.......... eeseceeres 


2d Vice-President 
3d Vice-President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMB...............ceseeeeee Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 


pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 34 Vice-: 


President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





900 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900. 
JAMES NICHOLS, 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life i- 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, 3 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates ale 
low and it is a popular company with insures. 
It will send its literature to any address. 








